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Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazan. Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
Sormation concerning the patterns, prices, etc., will be found 
on page IIS. 





With the next number, issued on December 4, readers of 
Harper's Bazar will receive a beautiful fashion plate in 
colors, representing a calling costume appropriate to the sea 
son and designed to please women of elegant and fastidious 
taste. Acut paper pattern of this costume has also been pre- 
pared. Do not forget to look in the next number of the Bazar 
Sor the Colored Fashion Supplement. 








LATE AFTERNOON. 
TS day was dark, the day was drear, 
The chill wind sang in sad refrains, 
And long the wash of autumn rains 
Had hindered hope and darkened cheer, 
And filled the heart with nameless fear, 
In the slow dying of the year. 


The birds in clouds had flown away, 
The dewdrop hung a dusky gem 
On every flowerless frosty stem, 

And wide and secre the landfall lay 

Like one forgotten, old, and gray, 

Life had forsaken earth that day. 


Then in the swamp’s dark solitude 
The sweet witch-hazel tossed her hair, 
Golden and glad and debonair, 
And sudden sunshine filled the wood, 
And earth had changed to frolic mood, 
And all the world was gay and good! 
Harriet Prescorr SPorForD. 


CRITICAL GUESTS. 


W E have all known them. They have abused the 
hospitality of each one of us 

They appear among us oftenest in the guise of a rela- 
tive or family friend. They pretend to a certain amount 
of affection, and always to an interest, thereby justifying 
themselves in the censures that they make. Very often 
they come as old school friends of our mothers, who never 
greet us with any cordiality, but hold us off at arm’s- 
length, as it were, for inspection. 

I knew one such in my youth. She never appeared on 
any of her semiannual visits without looking me over 
and asking me if I were just as naughty as I used to be. 
And then she always told me how naughty I had been. 

Sometimes they come as cousins or old aunts. These 
say nothing to the child, whom they dismiss like a delin- 
quent, but they take the parent aside and ask if the gravity 
of such and such a course of training is realized. They 
are so solicitous for the welfare of the household! They 
are so sorrowfully surprised that you do not see for your- 
self how idle such a course of discipline must be! 

And then they sometimes wonder, and the parent won- 
ders, why the children should so persistently show their 
worst side when these well-meaning visitors are there! 

And sometimes these guests come with no disguise at 
all, but simply because they are tired or bored at home 
and want a new sensation. They never buttonhole you 
about your methods and means. Indeed their boast is 
that they confine their attention to their own affairs, and 
make no suggestions to their neighbors. Yet they keep 
their shoulders in a state of perpetual shrug, and their 
lips framed to constant sighs, while with you. 

‘‘Ah! Yes! Well, of course, if you can afford to do so; 
I can't,” they say, with a strong accent on the “you,” 
implying, as you very well know, many invidious things 
and comparisons. Or they put the acgent on the “I,” 
and say: ‘‘I never have such things; but then I have had 
to think of so many other people at home besides my- 
self;” and you get a feeling before they go that the beau- 
tiful unselfishness of the speakers has stood in the way of 
their possessing the comforts you possess. By the time 
they are ready to say good-by, you are almost tempted to 
question your right to enjoy the very sunshine at your 
windows. 

Your silver and your purses may be safe with them all, 
but not one of your private affairs. They are pickers 
and stealers of your very emotions, these persons; and 
their findings they carry out of the house for the editica- 
tion of other acquaintances. Over a teacup they discuss 
your children, and on some street corner they stop to 
wonder, with another friend, why you should have had so 
much trouble with cooks! 
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enemy would be debarred? We do not hear enough of 
the duties of guests, and we have almost forgotten the 
obligations which ancient usage imposed upon one who 
had eaten the salt of another man. 

Yet it ought never to be forgotten that to be admitted 
as a guest implies a certain trust, as when one shows an- 
other the way to his belongings. And just because by 
law the crime of*pilfering among them is unpunishable, 
the crime itself becomes the greater. 


THE HORSE SHOW. 


TS year's Horse Show proved more conclusively 
than has any of its predecessors that the morning is 
the only time to see satisfactorily the equine part of the 
exhibition. It has become fashionable to attend in the 
afternoons, consequently the crowds during those hours 
interfere seriously with a view of the ring and with a 
comfortable passage through the aisles of stalls down- 
stairs. As for the evening, everybody knows that human 
beings, not horses, are the attraction at that time. After 
8 p.m. the judges in the ring and the circle of a devoted 
few clinging to the railing are almost the ouly persons 
who pay any attention to the noble beasts which are sup- 
pe to coustitute the show. It is only occasionally, 
when a particularly noisy and conspicuous event, such %s 
a class of four-in-hands, tandems, or a fine ringful of 
hunters is being judged, that public interest is fixed for a 
few minutes upon the arena. It soon wavers back again, 
when the novelty of the sight wears off, into the usual 
confused jumble of talk, laughter, and scrutiny of clothes 
and jewels. 

It was well worth the horse - lover's trouble to pay 
morning visits to the show this year. Never before has 
there been so thoroughly admirable an array of horses in 
the Garden. Not only was the number of entries an in- 
crease over any previous year, but there was a still great- 

~er difference in the quality of the animals. Old exhib- 
itors were yf prepared for the vast improvement in 
this respect, and they were obliged to stand by in many 
instances and see their favorite animals—prize - winners 
heretofore—made to give way to new-comers, and to de- 

art with a mere “ H.C.,” or perhaps even without mention. 

n many of the classes there was such an abundance of 
excellent material to choose from that the judges found 
considerable difficulty in making their selections, and it 
had to be a horse wellnigh perfection to carry off the 
coveted blue ribbon. 

The programme for the second morning of the show 
was designed especially for children, and large numbers of 
them, in charge of their parents or nurses, attended. The 
pony classes were of course the attraction for them, and 
when the shaggy little Shetland broodmares, with their 
absurdly tiny foals, were led out on the tan-bark, the chil- 
dren were quite beside themselves with delight. As the 
little mothers trotted around the arena, and their babies 
scainpered along at their heels, making frantic endeavors 
to keep up the pecs, it was sometimes difficult to distin- 
| me the squeals of the foals from those of their infantile 

uman admirers in the boxes and chairs. 

An interesting exhibition of jumping was given on 
the third morning, when all the horses entered in the 
‘Corinthian Class,” No. 101, were submitted to pre- 
liminary trials, to determine which ones of the large 
number should be allowed to compete in that class in 
the evening. From twenty-five to thirty horses were 
in the arena at one time. ost of these stood in a line 
down the centre, and one or two animals at a time were 
tried over the fences. Taken as a whole, the jumping was 
remarkably good. Only two or three times in the entire 
trial did a horse refuse. On those occasions his rider al- 
ways put him back at the fence again, and he did not re- 
fuse the leap twice. It was curious to watch the different 
styles in which the horses took the jumps. None of them 
showed much inclination to “rush” at the obstacles—a 
defect which is frequently met with—but there were 
many varying methods of approach. Some of the animals 
required a little run, in order to get well into their stride 
before ‘‘ taking off,” while others were willing to make 
the leap almost without any preliminary canter. The 
pause which some of them made before gathering them- 
selves together for the effort was almost imperceptible, 
and others seemed almost to stop at the critical instant. 
There were clean jumpers who lifted their hind feet high 
and clear of the fence, and slovenly jumpers whose hoofs 
struck the brush and all but kuocked off the top rail. 
Naturally the performance of the horse depended greatly 
upon the skill of his rider. 

On its social side it is superfluous to say that the thir- 
teenth annual show was a success. Rain and fog greeted 
its opening, but the snappy crisp cold which followed 
was true Horse Show weather, and brought throngs of 
people daily and nightly to the Garden. 
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ey Metropolitan Opera-House was filled with a repre- 
sentative audience on the evening of November 11, 
when the Boston Symphony Society's orchestra, under 
the leadership of Herr Emil Paur, opened its twelfth sea- 
son in New York. The programme was made up of 
Brahms’s Third Symphony in F major, Schumann's A 
minor piano-forte coucerto, Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, and 
a rhapsody entitled ‘‘ Espafia” by Emmanuel Chabrier. 
It must be confessed that the sym y suffered from 
a —s. which robbed the introductory movement— 
marked -~ 4 con brio—of its spirited character, and 
caused certain of the work to sound fragmentary 
and strained. r. Joseffy’s brilliant performances in the 
Schumann concerto recalled his triumphs of former years; 
nevertheless it was noticeable that he handled the com- 
tion far less lovingly than the interesting intermezzo 

y Brahms (op. 116), added in response to the general ap- 
peal for an encore. In passing through various stages 
of emotional and intellectual Secdlogmnent every artist 
must experience a period when the works of a particular 


If a man’s house is his castle, is it right that one to composer serve as the best medium through which to 
whom his gates are opened should do that for which an express himself. Mr. Joscffy is at present in full sym- 
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thy with Brahms, and enjoyable as are all of his per- 
‘ormances, it is when interpreting the writings of the 
t master whose recent death must be ed as an 
rreparable loss to the world at large that he shows the 
extent of his mature power and rises beyond criticism. 
The orchestra's famous strings and virtuosity were best 
displayed in the Peer Gynt suite and the Chabrier com- 
ition, the closing movement of the former work arous- 
ng such eathusladtic applause that Herr Paur, who was 
averse to repeating it, could not but yield to the demands 
for a second hearing. Chabrier, the composer of the 
rhapsody, was bora in France, and died in this country 
about three years ago. He treated the different forms of 
Spanish dances—the Jota and Malaguefia—building upon 
original themes, and producing showy orchestral effects. 
The Boston Symphony Society played the rhapsody to 
perfection, and scored a success with the piece. 


The Philharmonic Society’s first public rehearsal and 
concert took place on the afternoon of November 12 
and the evening of November 13, at Carnegie Hall. A 
superb audience in point of numbers and as to character 
thronged the building on both occasions, and the society’s 
fifty-sixth season was ushered in in a manner which re- 
flected the highest sible credit on the members of the 
society, together with their leader, Herr Anton Seidl. 

During the past year disparaging remarks concerning 
the Philharmonic orchestra have been largely indulged in, 
and the severity of criticism at one time ng upon bit- 
ter personalities. But attacks of these kinds invariably 
fail in their purpose by reason of their extreme views, 
and those who without prejudice now listen to the per- 
formances of the society, and contrast them with the per- 
formances of similar organizations—weighing the merits 
of the Philharmonic, and taking pains to comprehend 
just what it stands for—can easily detect the superiority 
of the body in certain important respects. One might at 
times, it is true, wish for greater brilliancy of tone, but 
this is the single point which calls for criticism, and cer- 
tainly there was nothing to regret on this particular score 
at the opening concerts. 


Dvorik’s New World Symphony was magnificently 
played, Herr Seidl’s reading proving in the nature of a 
revelation, so heartily and appreciatively did he enter into 
the composer's moods, and so marvellously did he bring 
into relief the varied beauty and charm of the work, its 
warmth of color, its rhythmic effects, the strength and 
loveliness of its themes, and, above all, the predominating 
New World atmosphere, insistent, vigorous, self-sufficient, 
and assertive in views and characteristics. Indeed the 
Allegro molto of the first movement never before seemed 
as full of the freshness of forest life, the yy rarely 
if ever suggested as vivid and poetic a picture of the 
loneliness of the plains, or called forth such touching 
treatment of the Indian love-song heard in the wilderness. 
The rhythmic, balf-merry, half-plaintive slave songs and 
dance tunes, swept aside in turn by the og ge utter- 
ances of a busy, struggling, yet essentially free people, 
unfettered by traditions, and pushing onward with cour- 
age and conviction—how wonderfully Herr Seid] caught 
up Dr. Dvorék’s ideas in all their picturesque confusion 
and directness of attack, as it were, making the final 
movements of the symphony glow and scintillate, and 
the last blatant announcement of the introductory theme 
tell how unconquerable is the spirit of this crude but 
mighty America. Herr Seidl had placed a novelty on the 
programme in the shape of a new overture by Humper-. 
dinck, but his plans were frustrated by the non-arrival of 
the manuscript parts, and he was obliged to substitute 
the familiar Dream Music from Haensel und Gretel. With 
this one exception—for the selection was a little out of 

lace—the concert was of a superior order throughout. 
Me Eugéve Ysaye, reappearing after an absence of several 

ears, received the warmest of welcomes, as was his due 
he great violinist was first heard in Mozart’s E flat ma- 
jor concerto, and then in Bach’s E major concerto, rarely 
autiful works, and ones which are but little known. 
M. Ysaye’s choice as to these selections proved the highest 
compliment he could possibly pay the Philharmonic au- 
dience, and set the brightest of examples to his fellow- 
artists, who seldom honor us in like degree. The different 
movements of the Mozart concerto were rendered with a 
devotion and loftiness of mood which uplifted his hearers 
and carried them far beyond the things of this earth. 
Bach’s concerto also afforded the artist opportunities to 
ur out his soul, and the clevated thoughtfulness of his 
nierpretive treatment scarce left room for recognition of 
his masterly achievements in the way of technique. 


Those who love chamber music, and who had wisely 
availed themselves of the privilege of listening to Mr. 
Kneisel and his associates on the evening of November 
16 at the Mendelssohn Glee Club rooms, were afforded a 
genuine treat in the performances of Haydn’s D major 
quartette, op. 50, Brahms’s clarinet quintette, op.115, and 
Beethoven's E flat major quartette, op. 74, of which the 
programme for this first concert of the series already 
announced was formed. Mr. Kneisel introduced the 
Brahms quintette in this city during the season of 1898. 
It is a most interesting composition, and the solu part 
was admirably rendered by M. Pourtau, the first clarinet 
player of the ton Symphony Orchestra, and a brilliant 
performer. It is pleasant to record the fact that a good- 
sized and highly cultivated audience tested to its utmost 
the capacity of the smal! hall, and listened to the music in 
a sympathetic and appreciative frame of mind. 


The Musical Art Society’s directors announce that the 
first concert given by this organization will occur on the 
evening of December 16, with M. Ysaye as soloist, and a 

rogramme including works by Giovanni Gabrieli, Tomas 
len da Vittoria, Jacques Arcadelt, Gregor Aichinger, Mi- 
chael Praetorius, A. Grechaninof, and Johannes Brahms. 
The society gives only two concerts each year, and the 
sixty trained singers who form the choir are thus able to 
amply rehearse and perfect their performances in the dif- 
ficult poe yes it is their mission to reveal. No more 
lovely and religious music can be found than the quaint 
selections brought forward by Mr. Damrosch at these 
Christmas and Easter-tide festivals, and those who have 
not previously attended the entertainments may care to 
know of their value and importance, which assuredly can- 
not be overestimated in summing up the events of the 
musical world. 
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T°? see Secret Service at the Renaissance gave me one 
of the most curious psychological sensations I have 
ever had. All the people in it seemed to me to have mis- 
taken their identity. It was the strangest thing imagi- 
nable to see them trying to make us believe they were 
Americans and to utter American sentiments. The origi- 
nal I had not seen. I am sure it must have been a great 
play, because Mr. Howells told me he considered it a 
great play, and I do not know who is a better judge; but 
the French of it, ‘‘ adapted from the original American,” 
as it was billed all over Paris, was a trumpery sort of an 
affair, based upon a certain sort of algebraic formula for 
such plays that one knows in advance and has no in- 
terest in. 

During the first entr’acte X. and a friend turned up in 
our box. X., as I think I have already remarked, is an 
Englishman. We asked them how they liked the piece. 
The friend murmured something to the effect that he did 
not understand French very well, and X. remarked that he 
thought it would take a good deal of French to under 
stand the American war. As for the play, they said they 
neither of them understood it. I felt like replying that 
there was one American war the English did not need 
French to understand, but refrained, at the same time 
quite understanding myself how anybody might not un- 
ravel the obscurities of Secret Service as it was served in 
French. I did not know, and do not know to this day, 
which of the two brothers killed whom, for instance, or 
why. The two underlying motives in the play—love for 
one’s country matched against love for a woman—were 
so unsatisfactorily posed and so illogically developed that 
one wearily lost interest in trying to follow them, and 
resigned herself to watching a series of detached events 
without either dramatic sequence or value. 
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The telegraph scene was the only thing in the play. 
Guitry, who is Sarah Bernhardt’s favorite premier, let 
himself go and played it well. The rest of the time he 
and all the other actors affected an attitude of sarcastic 
boredom with the whole thing. 

The women in the piece were so frankly Parisian that 
the only thing I could think of in the scene where the 
boy of seventeen, whose name I forget, comes back 
wounded from the wars, and is cared for by his small 
sweetheart of somewhat the same age, was how shocking- 
ly improper it was seeming to the French to have two 
young persons of that age talking to each other alone 
without a chaperon. Both the young girls wore charm- 
ing frocks, one of which, it seemed to me, might be an 
especially pretty model for a bridemaid’s dress. It was 
of pale blue and white batiste, the skirt made with length- 
wise insertions, and the waist with a simulated Marie 
Antoinette fichu made of frills of pale blue chiffon over 
white chiffon. The neck was filled in with a lace guimpe. 
You have no idea how pretty this fluffy fichu effect was. 


A few days ago we went to a breakfast given for two 
English girls, an artist and her sister, of whom the sister 
seems to me almost the more remarkable of the two, for 
every single day of her life—I will not answer for Sun- 
days—she reads four hours. Think of a woman who reads 
four hours a day in London, and finds time to belong to 
the world as well! One of these sisters exhibits at the 
Royal Academy, and she told us that Poynter, now he 
had become president, was so rushed that he had been 
late at two official dinners when the Prince of Wales was 
present, an offence from which he would find it hard to 
recover. 

Among other London gossip, we heard of two new pro- 
fessious for women. One is that of taking dogs to walk, 
and the other that of tying men’s white ties, both of which, 
we were seriously assured, exist, and are quite lucrative. 
At the same breakfast, another interesting thing we 
heard was the story of a New- Year's party of last year, 
whose members watched the old year out and the new in 
according to the pretty Russian custom of each person 
trying to write a wish on a slip of paper, burn the paper 
over a glass of wine, let the ashes fall into the glass, and 
drink the contents, all while the clock is striking twelve. 

It seems that only one person present succeeded in do- 
ing this, a man, and he was the only member of the party 
whose wish had come true during the year. Of course it 
was intimately associated with some romantic love-affair, 
and the result was so satisfactory that I recommend the 
custom to everybody this year, and suggest the story as an 
entirely new and delightful plot for a New- Year's tale. 
Think how charmingly it could be illustrated, too, with a 
group of pretty women in evening dress, and all the dra- 
matic interest centring about the prettiest one, for whom, 
of course, the wish was made. 


Speaking of evening dress reminds me that the latest 
thing in Paris to wear to the opera or a very dressy theatre 
party is a little wreath of roses in the hair in place of a 
hat. I am speaking now of those places in the theatre 
and opera in which people ordinarily wear hats. It struck 
me as such a picturesque, pretty fashion that I immedi- 
ately ordered it sketched for the Bazar, and a little pen- 
and-ink illustrating it will go over next week, together 
with some other dainty novelties. 

This week we have been to a whist party, given by some 
friends, who have taken for the season a quaint old French 
hotel that has one or two features, it seems to me, one 
might copy. It is the arrangement that is particularly 
delightful. One enters a hall, at the right of which one 
door leads into the little salon, and a second one, a little 
farther on, into a great rambling “ grand salon,” broken 
up into cozy corners by screens, and furnished with beau- 
tiful tapestry furniture of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. he century, however, is a detail. It would 
be just as charming with Chippendale. Imagine a large 
rectangle with the right half of it divided into salons, a 
quarter cut off on the left, for a hall and the rest forming 
dining-room and smoking-room. But the two long sides 
of the dining-room, one adjoining the hail, are built up 
with tiles that form a long flower-bed filled with plants, 
while the end of the room is a dais filled again with plants, 
like a little conservatory. Three or four steps on the op- 
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posite side lead to the Turkish smoking-room, suspended, 
as it were, in mid-air, like a hanging garden, with steps 
on the other side down to the salon. Thick tapestries 
surround it, instead of walls, that can be open or closed 
at will. The musicians could be stationed there for a ball, 
private theatricals could be given there, and on the night 
of our whist party some of us took supper there, the little 
tables perched up‘as upon a terrace, from which one 
looked down on many gay tables beneath, making the 
whole effect odd and picturesque. 


I wonder if M. Simon's picture, that was bought from 
the Champ de Mars Salon of this year, has been placed 
yet in the museum at Philadelphia. We visited his studio 
not long ago, and saw some enchanting aquarelles of 
Brittany, the result of a summer near Pont-Aven. 

I fancy opinions will be much divided about the picture 
in Philadelphia, which, let me say in passing, gives me 
great delight myself; but there could be only one opinion 
about these water-colors. They were groups of Brittany 
peasants, done with the greatest breadth and originality, 
the heads finely modelled against a clear background, the 
costumes fantasies of subdued color in exquisite tones. 
I cannot remember when I have seen anything so delicate 
in detail and yet so large in treatment. 

The background in which the family group of the Phila- 
delphia picture is sitting is M. Simon’s own salon, and the 
little bookcase on the left is an ingenious way of treating 
the recess made by one of those endless French doors that 
the French architect is so fond of introducing at every 
turn in all French houses. It is a pretty salon, the walls, 
hung with pale green Liberty silk laid in tiny folds, form- 
ing a background for some rare old tapestries. 

KaTHARINE De Forest. 

















j HILE certainly sleeves are smaller, and skirts are 
different this year from last, there has not been the 
decided change in the fashions that often takes place. 
There are many minor details, however, that are marked- 
ly different—the arrangement of the hair, the wearing of 
jewels, the dressing of the neck, and the hundred and 
one minutie that go to make up the complete toilet of 
a well-gowned woman. It is quite certain that women 
now pay more attention than ever to gencral effect and to 
what is becoming; above all, to smart neck-wear, elaborate 
coiffures, and to having their gowns well cut, well hung, 
and well fitted. A visit to any fashionable modiste gives 
a good insight into how extremely careful women are that 
waists shall fit to perfection, although, with all the full 
trimming that is allowed, it would seem as though the fit- 
ting were less important. The fact is, however, that we 
can afford inattention to no detail if we aspire to being in 
the mode. We secure good effects only by minute care. 
The Pompadour roll is more fashionable than ever. 
Of course there are few women whose hair is naturally 
thick enough to form a full Pompadour, and a false pad is 
generally necessary to produce the desired effect. hese 
pads are made of short ends of hair tightly curled togeth- 
er, with a few locks 
6 of longer hair which 
‘4 comb back over the 
pad. To arrange it 
to set correctly, the 
hair should be parted 
at the crown of the 
head down to the 
ears, and then turn- 
ed back over the 
pad, which, by-the- 
way, should be long 
enough to extend al- 
most entirely around 
the head. Then the 
rest of the hair should 
be drawn as high on 
the crown of the head 
as possible and tied. 
After tying it should 
be pulled away from 
the string so as to 
ive a soft full look. 
t must be ondulé 
(waved), either on 
pins or with a hot 
iron. The latter 
method is too severe 
to he beneficial to the 
hair, but generally 
produces best results, 
For the evening the 
hair is arranged as 
high on the head as 
possible in a round knot back of the Pompadour. There 
are some marvellous designs, both in diamonds and rhine- 
stones, which seem to set off the beauty of the hair and 
be most becoming. A ring of brilliant stones, large 
enough to encircle the knot of hair, has directly in front 
two Mercury wings. Another has two long peacocks’ 
feathers, wonderfully natural in shape. Diamond stars, 
crescents, coronets, and tiaras are as fashionable as ever, 
while the stiff twist and satin bows with aigrette or ostrich 
tip are part of every ball costume. 
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NECK-WEAR. 


Neck-wear is always of interest, and just at present there 
are a great many different styles. With the tailor gowns 
are worn the stocks, the Aécots, and the four-in-hand ties. 
The newest are much wider and longer than were former- 
ly in fashion. Plain black satin, red satin, and corded 
white silk are the smartest, while for golfing are some of 
red flannel, apparently inexpensive, but five dollars even 
in these days seems a trifle excessive. Clever fingers can 
make up ties that will challenge comparison with those 
to be bought at the haberdasher’s, but it requires patience 
and dainty work to give the finished look that is necessary. 

Lace ties are greatly in favor,and are marvellously be- 
coming. Many an old treasure-chest where laces have been 
kept for years bas been rifled lately, and exquisite barbs 
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and veils have been brought to light, and are now worn 
with the new cloth gowns. Whiere there are vo real lace 
ties and economy has to be consulted, it is a good plan to 
buy two yards and a quarter of three or four inch wide 
insertion, cut off the edge far enough to give a piece to 
finish the ends, and a most satisfactory lace tie can be 
evolved with a moderate expenditure of money. It is 
well to choose an open-work pattern and a good imitation. 
Wide mull and lawn ties, edged with lace or pleatings 
of net, are tied in large bow-knots, not directly in front, 
but at the side. The same tie in Liberty silk is also effec- 
tive, soft, and becoming. 


YOKES AND GUIMPES, 


At one tjme yokes and guimpes were considered only 
suitable for little girls’ frocks; this season there is a per- 
fect craze for them for older women, and it is the excep- 
tion to see a gown made without one or the other. 

To wear with evening gowns there is now always a 
guimpe, which will transform a regular ball gown into a 
dinner gown. With a pale blue satin a smart and effective 
guimpe is made of shirred blue net; it fits high in the 
throat, with stock-collar, and lace ruche at the back, and 
has long sleeves 
thatreach down 
over the hands 
and are finished 
with lace ruf- 
fles, and it is 
made without 
lining. The 
colored __ nets, 
tulles, Liberty 
silk, and mous- 
seline de soie 
are all used for 
guimpes. 

Yokes in cloth 
gowns are gen- 
erally of some 
contrasting col- 
or and material. 
Small square 
ones of fine 
tucked shaded 
taffeta are very 
smart with the 
dark cloths. 
A dark blue 
broadcloth has , 

a square yoke back and front of bright flame-color, with 
stock-collar and rosettes of the taffeta at the back of the 
neck. A deeper blue gown has the yoke of shaded blue 
taffeta, and it liguts up the gown wonderfully. The idea 
seems to be to have it most carefully fitted, and to give as 
much breadth to the shouldersas possible. A blouse-waist 
that would be most unbecoming if it were not for the 
deep round yoke is made of a snuff-brown smooth cloth. 
It is cut quite away from the shoulders and finished with 
a double ruffle, but the yoke of deep brown velvet gives a 
note of stronger color against the face that saves the gown. 

On the same style is the waist of a costume of deep 
red. The yoke is not of a contrasting color, but the high 
collar and narrow epaulettes are of a different shade, 
while the style is carried out by the careful fitting of the 
yoke, which is absolutely plain; the blouse fronts are full, 
and with round revers edged with mink fur. 

Silk waists have wide yoke collars cut in points and 
edged with ruffles of lace. They are fitted smooth over 
the shoulders, and have the same yoke effect. All colors 
are used, and the shaded taffetas are still in fashion. 
When lace ruffles finish the yokes they look more than 
ever like those the children wear, but it must be admitted 
the fashion is a pretty and becoming one, and a yoke of 
satin covered with lace is a great. addition to almost any 
gown. Cloth and heavy silks are often too hard against 
the face, and then these contrasts of silk and lace are of 
the greatest service. 





SILK PETTICOATS. 

The problem of how to make the heavy cloth skirts 
hang well devolves this season upon the silk petticoats to 
be worn underneath them, and these same silk petticoats 


are most volumi- 
nous in size. From 
the waist to the 


knees they are much 
narrower than dress 
skirts, although 
there should be suf- 
ficient width across 
the front. Some- 
times there are gus- 
sets let in on the 
front breadth, so 
that the knees will 
not too soon wear 
through. At the 
knee, or a little be- 
low, the flounces and 
ruffles must begin. 
The smartest skirts 
have a wide accordi- 
ou-pleated flounce, 
on which are sewed 
ruffles of the silk. 
This really should 
act as a sort of dress- 
extender. Another 
style—not new, 
however — has the 
wide bias flounce 
finished with several 
rows of cording, a 
hem, and a ruffle at 
the edge of the hem 
A steel tape is put 
through the hem, 
and alsoone through 
the hem of the skirt, 
which is lined with cambric and bound with velveteen. 
The chief objection to the silk skirts, that they were too 
thin for winter wear, has been removed by lining them 
with albatross cloth, which is warm, and yet so light as not 
to interfere and be clumsy. 
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CARING AND GETTING, 

. |' is an occult truism,” says a recent writer, ‘“‘ that so soon as you cease to care for a 

thing, you get it.” It is a strange commentary on our own short-sighted policy in deal- 
ing with our lives that we often blindly and instinctively recognize these hidden laws gov- 
cerning human events, and yet so seldom rise to enough intelligent comprehension of them to 
force them to help us in what we wish tu do, instead of hindering our advance. And then 
we wonder that we never can control our circumstances or our environment, and that we 
ire continually meeting with opposing forces, which baffle us with their insidious action. 

It would be as sensible in physical life for us to persist in acting in opposition to the law 
of gravitation. When we worry and fret our hearts out with yearning for what we want, 
and marvel that we do not get it, we are as unreasonable as if we threw a stone into the air 
and expected it to stay there. In each case we are acting against a law. Because we un- 
derstand one law better than the other makes po difference in the force of the law. 

We often show that we blindly recognize these laws by the fact that we use them in the 
government of our children, although we do not have intelligence or reason enough to apply 
them to our own case. For instance, in regard to the law stated above, a mother will often 
say to her child, ‘‘ When you stop fretting or teasing for that [toy or treat] you shall have it.” 

Now why do we say that? Is it not because we instinctively know that a fretful dis- 
turbed mind is in no condition to accept or make the best use of any good or pleasure? 

We cannot rise to that state where we may justly claim as ours the good we feel sure we 
ought to have until we have passed out of the disturbed, anxious, fretful, yearning condi- 
tions which cloud our true comprehension of the coveted good, or perhaps prevent our de- 
termined work to get it. In the one case we may find out that, after all, we do not care 
for the coveted treasure enough to work for it. Or we may come to the conclusion that the 
good is worth working for, and that our plan must be to make a determined effort to get it. 

And so wonderful and sure is this law, in either case we “get” what we have ceased to 

long for 
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T is probable that, owing partly to their high price, 

and partly to the fact that many cautious buyers will 
desire to see a more extended test of them, the new chain- 
less bicycles will cut only a small figure among the thou- 
sands of wheels ridden in 1898. That their cost should 
be greatly increased at first over that of the old models 
is perfectly comprehensible, when it is remembered that 
special machinery for the construction of the delicate 
bevel gears has had to be devised at a large expense, and 
that various other changes in the make, necessitated by 
the new gearing arrangement, have called for costly alter- 
ations in the factory equipments and the materials used. 
Neither is it difficult to understand why riders should be 
a trifle careful about giving up a style of machine which 
has been proved to have so many good qualities for one 
which, though its theory seems admirable, has yet to 
establish its excellence in the eyes of the general public. 
Not that the chainless wheel has been put rashly upon 
the market untested—for this is far from true. It has 
been tried long and severely in every conceivable way, 
its makers naturally being the most exacting critics of all. 
But these tests have been more or less private; the dem- 
onstrations have not been made before the great army 
of bicycle - riders, and the chainless wheel will have to 
win its popularity by degrees, on the strength of its ob- 
vious merits, just as any other invention does. 


Those who have seen the new machines must have been 
struck with their clean-cut, graceful appearance, and with 
the extraordinary sizaplicity in the aspect of the driving 
mechanism. In fact, this is so inconspicuous that any 
one may well be puzzled for a minute or two to see what 
there is to make the wheel go. The bevel gears, which 
are small cog-wheels, are set at both ends of a slender 
shaft... The shaft and the gearing are entirely boxed in, 
and occupy a surprisingly small space. Dust, mud, and 
dampness, those foes to the easy and comfortable running 
of the ordinary bicycle, can make no impression upon the 
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chainless. This is, of course, its first 
and most obvious advantage, but a fur- 
ther one consists in the fact that a more 
constant, even progress is possible with 
the new gearing. The tendency to a 
certain jogging, uneven motion as the 
chain of an ordinary bicycle alternately 
tightens and slackens with the push of 
the pedal—a tendency which the best 
riders strive to overcome by pedalling 
with absolute steadiness—does not exist 
in the chainless wheel. It runs easily, 
of course: in these days, when nearly all 
bicycles have been brought to a high 
standard of excellence in this respect, 
no wheel which shows a deterioration 
can hope for a shadow of success. 


The bevel gear demands that the frame 
of the bicycle shall be unusually strong 
and perfectly rigid, so that the mechan- 
ism of the cog-wheels shall not be thrown 
out of true by even the fraction of an 
inch. This is one of the points which 
the public will want to see demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of doubt. A twist- 
ing and warping of the frame, such as 
often occurs to a slight degree with the 
wheels now in use, would be fatal to the 
proper running of the bevel gear. Mean- 
while, while the chainless wheels are un- 
dergoing their first year of public trial, 
those who are satisfied to wait a little 
longer before making the experiment 
will find that they can buy a first-class 
chain wheel for less than ever before 
next season, on accotnt of the certain 
amount of competition which the inno- 
vation will afford. 


Mixed foursomes, which are steadily 
increasing in popularity as time goes on, 
present certain phases of the game of 
golf which are not found under other 
conditions, As in all sports where men 
and women play together, there is on 
each side an element of 
strength and an element 
of weakness (compara- 
tively speaking) which 
must be considered in 
their relation to each oth- 
er. Owing to the nature 
4 of golf and the rules 
which govern foursomes, 
it is one of the best games 
for mixed playing. The 
work is divided evenly, 
and since no haste is re- 
quired and only one person can play at a 
time, the woman is not called upon to ex- 
ert an undue amount of strength in order 
that points may not 
be lost. She is re- 
lieved from the con- 
stant necessity of 
trying to equal the 
performances of her 
masculine partner, a 
state of things which 
is more or less true 
of all other sports. 


Substantially, the 
only provisions for 
foursomes in the 
rules of the United 
States Golf Associ- 
ation are that the 
partners shall play 
with one ball; that 
they shall drive off 
alternately from the 
tees, and alternately 
thereafter through 
the green, and shall 
pay the usual penal- 
ties for playing out 
of turn. These ap- 
ply to any four- 
somes, and no special 
rules are drawn up 
for the mixed game. 
Yet, in the absence 
of rules, there are 
customs — of  eti- 
quette, if you like— 
which are invari- 
ably observed. Itis 
always arranged, for 
instance, that the 
women on the oppo- 
site sides shall play 
against each other. 
This means that if 
Miss A. starts the 
match by driving off 
for her side, Miss B. 
makes the opening 
drive for the opposi- 








tion. The second 
stroke on each side 
thus falls to the 
men. It is a com- 


parison of woman 
against woman and 
man against man, 
and the result is 
far more satisfactory 
than if the players 
were drawn against 
each other in the 
contrary way. If 
such were the case, 
their strokes would 
land the balls far 


> 
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apart, the game would become straggling, and there would 
be a tendency towards discouragement on the women’s 
part at finding themselves continually distanced by their 
masculine opponents. 

Of course it is evident at once that to have the man 
make the first drive from any tec-is a distinct advantage. 
That stroke is the one in which distance counts most. He 
can do it only at alternate holes, but as there are always 
some places on a course where long, sure drives are espe- 
cially desirable, a minute’s calculation beforehand will de- 
termine which partner had better lead at the beginning 
of the match. If, for example, there is a pond to be 
crossed in the drive from the seventh tee, and the woman 
is afraid that she cannot manage it successfully, she will 
ask her partner to drive first, thus making his holes Nos. 
1, 3, 5, 7, ete. If 
there is no especial 
reason of this kind 
why the man should 
play first, it is cus 
tomary to give the 
woman ‘‘ the honor,” 
as it is technically 
termed. 

Apenia K. Brarnerp. 


’ 


TOUCHINESS. 
**touchy’ 


Be 
person is the 


intense egotist, who 
always thinks that 
what is said or done 
is so ordered with 
special intent to hurt 
or humiliate him. 
Yet he never believes 
himself egotistica). 
Oh no! He ‘is of 
a sensitive nature, 
which feels keenly 
the smallest slight or 
unkindness.” 

This sort of an ego 
tistical person is, of 
all kinds, the most 
unhappy. He is vain 
without being proud, 
aud self - absorbed 
without being self 
reliant. If he hada 
little higher opinion 
of himself, he would 
not feel himself an 
object for the ridi- 
cule and abuse he constantly attributes to his friends. If 
he relied more upon his own nature for communism and 
help, he would not be so continually ruffled by a lack of in 
terest and support from bis friends. If he is in a crowd, 
he feels that the crowd has collected for the express pur- 
pose of shoving him about. If he is alone, he knows that 
he has been left so with special intent to insult and mortify 
him. 

He is filled, in fact, with an uneasy consciousness of 
himself, without having risen high enough to feel liimself 
an individual being, complete in himself, and capable of 
existing apart from the opinions and actions of others. 
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> ~ third sn nal convention of the New York State 

Federatio: of Woman's Clubs, which was in session at 
Syracuse the 10.h, 11th, and 12th of November, was both 
disappointing and encouraging. It was disappointing 
because much that was expected of it was not realized. 
It was encouraging because most of the mistakes which 
ire almost always made through the formative period of 
in organization's existence have been eliminated perma- 
nently from this body. 

The work of the revision of the constitution was an im 
portant one, and is now done practically once for all. A 
number of the changes are what might be called purely 
technical, and did not affect the ruling policy of the body. 
One of the more important was the voting down of an 
amendment which provided that clubs of sectarian or po- 
litical leanings should not introduce their special subjects 
at the meetings of the Federation, nor use the Federation 
to strengthen their cause. The discussion on this was 
short and spirited, and largely on one side. It was evi 
dent that the nearly two hundred delegates present were 
liberal-minded women, willing to give any club admitted 
to the Federation a respectful hearing on its special 
work if the occasion demanded. The chairman of the 
revision committee, Mrs. Alice Rich Northrop, of Yonk- 
ers, thanked the Federation for the broad spirit which 
it showed in thus throwing down barriers and trusting 
itself to feel no need of them. Another mooted point 
was the representation by a delegate of more than one 
club. It was decided that no delegate may represent 
more than one club, nor be entitled to more than one vote. 
The election of officers was made biennial instead of an- 
nual. At the end of a long day spent almost entirely with 
this revision, the question came up whether the rest of the 
business of the convention should be conducted under 
the old or the new constitution. It was decided, after 
speeches by a number of the best parliamentarians present, 
in favor of the former, as to substitute one constitution 
for another when the business of the convention was 
more than half over would be both confusing and nulli- 
fying to some of the proceedings. Mrs. Helmuth, the 
vice-president of the Federation, who occupied the chair 
in the enforced absence of the president, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, won golden opinions from all who listened for 
her admirable conduct of the revision business. Her tact 
was as unfailing as her good temper, and her prompt im- 
partial rulings undoubtedly were large factors in carrying 
the trying day through without hitch or dissension. 


One of the disappointments of the session was that the 
admirable report of Dr. Amelia Earle Trant, chairman of 
the Committee on Edueation, could not have been dis- 
cussed. This report most ably outlined a plan of educa- 
tional work recommended to the federated clubs of the 
State. It called for the appointment of a committee of 
eleven, ten of these to correspond, each, with one-tenth of 
the federated clubs, through education secretaries to be ap 
pointed. The outline of the work proposed was complete 
and practical. The report was cordially received by the 
Federation and its provisions adopted ; but a longer con- 
sideration of its excellences, to insure a more complete 
understanding of them, was earnestly desired by many 
The fine report of the Library Committee, Miss Myrtilla 
Avery, chairman, was also disposed of without the con- 
sideration it warranted, owing to pressure of time 

Still another disappointing feature was that the time 
for hearing the club reports was necessarily very much 
reduced. The entire afternoon intended to be devoted to 
them was consumed in the lap-over session on the revision 
of the constitution. Many delegates regard these reports 
as the most valuable part of the Federation meeting, and 
their arrangement this year in sectional groups promised 
much. As has been said, however, the disappointing fea- 
tures were in one way encouraging, for they are not like- 
ly to happen again. The governing power of the Federa- 
tion is now clearly defined, and future sessions may be 
devoted to the development of club work more than has 
been possible at any meeting so far of the organization. 


Much interest was taken in the election of officers, espe 
cially in that of the president. The unanimous choice of 
the Federation, as indicated by the returns received by 
the nominating committee in answer to a request sent 
out last May for assistance in making up a ticket, was 
that Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, of Rochester, the late presi- 
dent, should succeed herself. Her long illness of the sum- 
mer and enforced withdrawal from all public work neces- 
sitated at w late day a new ticket. On a second inquiry 
the clubs preferences were indicated chiefly for Mrs. L.V. 
Lynch, of Syracuse, Mrs. Francis Goodale, of Utica, and 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, of New York. Mrs. Goodale 
absolutely declined to allow her name to go before the 
convention, and Mrs. Lynch and Mrs. Helmuth were the 
leading candidates. The result of the formal ballot at 
the convention was a compliment to both ladies. Mrs. 
Helmuth won by the small majority of eight, which leaves 
Mrs. Lynch defeated with honor, 

A letter from the retiring president, Mrs. Montgomery, 
was most cordially received, and resolutions expressing 
the esteem and affection of the body for her, and its sym- 
pathy with her in her prostration, were adopted, ordered 
entered upon the minutes,and a copy forwarded to Mrs. 
Montgomery. It is impossible in this seriously con- 
densed chronicle to comment more than as a whole 
on the addresses, papers, and music which were pre- 
sented at the evening sessions. They were enjoyable, 
instructive, and interesting, and reflected credit on the 
programme committee, Mra. Ellen H. Mitchell, of Syra- 
cuse, chairman. The hospitality of the Syracuse club 
women was persistent and delightful. Two brilliant re- 
ceptions, a luncheon to delegates, the freedom of an art 
club’s rooms, an invitation to a flower show—these were 
some of the collective courtesies, with individual kindness 
and hospitality that were fairly overwhelming. Much 
praise is due to the ladies who made up Mrs. Montgomery's 
cabinet for their faithful efforts in behalf of the conven- 
tion’s success when it was realized that the guiding hand 
was withdrawn. There was then responsibility without 
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complete authority, and their work was both laborious 
and handicapped, but was successfully accomplished. A|- 
though not officially announced, the convention adjourn- 
ed with the general understanding that it would reassem- 
ble in 1898 within the boundaries of Greater New York. 


The whole ticket elected is as follows: president, Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth, New York city; vice-president, 
Miss Elizabeth MacDonald, of Flushing, Long Island; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs, J. 8. Tuckerman, of Jamestown; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, of 
Saratoga; treasurer, Mrs. Milton H. Northrup, of Syra- 
cuse; auditor, Mrs. W. C. Gouninlock, of Warsaw. Ex- 
ecutive Board: Dr. Ida C. Bender, of Buffalo, Mrs. Mary 
T. Leavenworth, of Syracuse, Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, of 
Brooklyn, Miss Marian Carpenter, of Ilion, Mrs. Mary 
Dame Hall, of New York, Dr. Mary I. Denton, of Buffalo, 
Mrs. L. J. Aldrich, of Camden, and Miss Caroline Hills, of 
Binghamton. Marearet HamiLton WELCH, 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 
A Mialogue. 
BY FRANCES BACON PAINE 
DRAMATIS PERSONA: 
Ma. and Mas. Tom Browne, 


Ma. and Mus. Jack Crosny. 
Karte. 


Scene I.—Sitting-room in Mrs. Browne’s house. 

Mrs. Browne. 1 don’t see how I can possibly do it, Tom. 

Mr. Browne. It isn’t a bit like you, Kitty, to show the 
“white feather” in this way. It really quite worries me. 

Mrs. Browne. | assure you it isn’t at all unusual when this 
purticular question is concerned. I have always felt the 
same way about it, only when we first married I didn’t 
tulk about these things so much to you asI donow. I 
began by feeling you should never be bothered by domes- 
tic troubles; but I’m afraid I have changed after two years 
of married life, for it seems to me I tell you everything 
now. It’s your own fault, Tom dear, because you are so 
sympathetic. 

Mr. Browne. 1 sliall have to harden my heart, then, and 
see if that gives you more courage. 

Mrs. Browne. You needn't, for nothing I can think of 
will give me sufficient courage for this— 

Mr. Browne. Well! You are in a bad way. 
shall have to do it myself. 

Mrs. Browne. Oh, I wouldn't Ict you for the world! 
What would Kate think of me? 

Mr. Browne. 1 am glad to see you have a little self-re- 
spect, when you seem to be so Jacking in other things. It 
is very comforting to me, dear. 

Mrs. Browne. \t isn't fair to laugh at me, Tom, for it is 
very serious. I am sure you don’t like dismissing your 
clerks any more than I like dismissing Kate. 

Mr. Browne. Don’t I, though! Nothing I enjoy better. 
I walk straight into the office and say, ‘ 1n another week, 
Jones, I sha’n’t need your services.” If the circumstances 
permit, I am generally polite enougb to add, ‘‘I hope by 
that time you will find another job.” Then I walk out 
without giving him a chance to say a word. 

Mrs. Browne. Just suppose I went in and spoke to Kate 
that way! I should have to talk for an hour about why 
I sent her away, go over everything that she has and has 
not done, and rehearse all the grievances of the winter, 
and talk another hour about trying to find her a place, 
besides having all kinds of things said to me for sending 
her away at this time of year, and not keeping her through 
the summer, considering she has staid all winter and— 
oh, I don't know what not besides! You see the circum- 
stances are entirely different, and not in any way to be 
compared. Nothing can be so hard as my having to go 
in und tell her, and it is useless to try to console me. 

Mr. Browne. Then stop thinking about it, and go in at 
once—this minute—and tell her, and have it all over 
with. 

Mrs. Browne. That’s the way I intend to do, when the 
right time comes. Only it hasn’t come yet. This is a 
very bad hour of the day. She is clearing up after din- 
ner, and sure to be cross. Cooks always are in the evening, 
after all day over the fire. I think in the morning, now, 
right after breakfast— 

Mr. Browne (encowragingly). Yes, I agree with you; 
that is the best time. She has had a night's rest and feels 
pleasant. I always do after breakfast. 

Mrs. Browne. Oh dear, but I can’t to-morrow, because 
iv’s washing-day, and she is always cross then. Then, 
besides, the morning isn’t such a very good time, for if 
she is going to be disagreeable abont fi there’s all day to 
be disagreeable in, and she'll probably send up meals that 
aren't fit to eat. 

Mr. Browne. 1 only see one solution, Kitty— 

Mrs. Browne. Oh, Tom, what is it? 

Mr. Browne. Not to dismiss her at all. We can give 
up our little trip abroad, and settle down and stay here 
all summer. With such a good reason, I don’t think I 
would mind staying home so very much. Would you,dear? 

Mrs. Browne. It would seem rather absurd, wouldn’t it, 
Tom? Of course I couldn't be as silly as that. Her 
month is up a week from to-morrow, so I needn't really 
do it before to-morrow evening. I think, now, that just 
before dinner will be the best time. I shall put on my 
black satin—you said it was the most becoming dress I 
had, don't you remember?—and send for her to come to 
my room. Then I can stand up by the long glass, with 
my arm on the back of a chair—so—is that a good posi- 
tion, Tom? And I will speak so pleasantly and quietly 
that she can't possibly mind. I fee! quite relieved that I 
have at last decided how and when to doit. Don't you 
think it a good plan? 

Mr. Browne. Yes, excellent. I shall try to be home 
early, for I should like to be near by when the dismissal 
takes place. Now, by your kind permission, may we 
talk of something else? 

Mrs. Browne. I think we'll have to, whether I want to 
or not, for that is the door-bell, and it’s probably Jack 
and Bessie. 


I believe I 


SCENE II. 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. Jack Crosby. 
Mrs. Crosby. Oh, my dear, I am so glad to find you at 
home! 


Mr. Crosby. And not half as glad as Iam. Bess was 
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so blue to-night I simply couldn’t stay at home alone 
with her... 

Mrs. Browne. So that is why you came to see ua, is it? 
If I wasn’t rather blue myself and glad of any diversion, 
I think I should be inclined to resent this visit, Jack. 

Mr. Browne. Well, I'm not going to resent it under any 
circumstances, so long as you came, and so long as you 
stay. Iam sure we do need diversion. The subject of 
dismissing the cook has its limit in intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Eh, Jack? 

Mr. Crosby. Yes; 1 should imagine the subject of dis- 
missing your cook might have its limitations, but when 
you come to talking about our waitress, why then it’s a 
different matter! 

Mr. Browne (with a groan). Oh, my! 
ble? 

Mrs. Crosby. 1 should say it was! 

Mrs. Browne. Why, Bess, | never supposed a great, tall, 
strong-minded, well-balanced woman like you worried 
over anything, especially such a small matter as the dis- 
missal of a servant—and a waitress at that! If it were a 
cook, n»ow—which is what I have to do—you might think 
about it. Their powers of being disagreeable are pro- 
verbial; but a nice, pretty waitress—why, even J shouldn't 
mind that. 

Mrs. Crosby. Wouldn't you? Well, I must say I don’t 
see much difference. 

Mr. Crosby. Bess isn’t in a mood to see anything to- 
night. Life isn't worth living, and all on account of dis- 
missing Jane. 

Mr. Browne. 1 see a sad similarity to our Sunday even- 
ings at home, Jack. Let you and me go into the study 
and have a smoke, and compare notes on some other sub- 
jects. 

: Mrs. Browne. You'll do no such thing. You have got 
to stay here and help and advise us. 

Mrs. Crosby. Yes; if it wasn’t for you men we wouldn’t 
have to be bothered with servants at all. I am sure I 
never did when I was home. Did you, Kitty? And if I 
wasn’t married, and didn’t have a home, I'd board. That's 
all there is about it. 

Mr. Browne. And you are the woman who headed the 
delegation of women suffragists last fall! 

Mrs. Browne. It’s quite different to be the head of any- 
thing, Tom. 

Mr. Browne. Well, what is poor Jane going to do to you 
that you dread so to dismiss her? 

Mrs. Crosby. How can Ietell? She'll lose that terrible 
temper of hers and say all kinds of disagreeable things, and 
poison the mind of the new waitress, who is coming on 
Thursday. 

Mrs. Browne. A vew one coming before Jane goes? 
Why did you manage that way? 

Mrs. Crosby. lt was stupid of me. But I had to engage 
Ellen for Thursday, so as not to lose ler; and of course I 
have to give Jane a week's notice, and now her time won't 
be up until Saturday. I really ought to have told her 
before, but it has been so hard to make up my mind. I 
called her in the other day all prepared to speak to her. 
I was at my desk writing a note, and even kept her stand- 
ing until 1 had written to the bottom of the page, so us to 
cause her a litile suspense; but when 1 looked around she 
had such a cross expression I realized it would be impos- 
sible to do it then, so I told her not to forget to fill the 
lamps, instead! Have you decided how to teli Kate? 

Mrs Browne. Yes, 1 think I have. [ Tells her plan. 

Mrs. Crosby. That will be decidedly effective. But I 
have a better and safer way still. To-morrow morning I 
shall put on my things, and leave the house just in time 
to catch the 9.10 train to the city, go down stairs hurried- 
ly, stop in the pantry on the way, dismiss Jane, rush out 
of the house, catch the train, and spend the day in the 
city. You can’t think of anything better than that! 

Mrs. Browne. You have brought your mind to bear on 
this problem in a superior way, Bessie. Certainly no- 
thing could be better than what you suggest. If I didn’t 
dislike changing my mind so often, I would be inclined to 
follow out your plan and take the 9.10 train to the city 
myself. We could celebrate by a little lunch at the Wal- 
dorf. It would be worth it! 

Mrs. Crosby. It would be a compensation for a badly 
served dinner on our return. 

Mrs. Browne. Yes, and a poorly cooked one for us. 

Mr. Browne. Kitty, there is some one knocking at the 
door. Don’t you hear? 

Mrs. Browne (going to the door). 
it be? 

Kate (the cook). May I speak to you a moment, please, 
Mrs. Browne? 

[Mrs. Browne leaves the room and closes the door. 

Mrs. Crosby. What a very nice looking woman she is! 
I don’t think I should ever mind dismissing her. 

Mr. Browne. V've always found her the most amiable 
person in the world. 

Enter Mrs. Browne with radiant face, and throws herself 
into her husbands arms. 

Mrs. Browne. Oh, Tom, kiss me, I am so happy! 

Mr. Browne. Certainly, Kitty, with pleasure; but what 
has happened? 

Mrs. Browne. Oh, to think of it! In the most respect- 
ful way Kate told me she would like to leave when her 
month was up. 

Mr. Browne. Isn't that great? 
give? 

Mrs. Browne. She didn’t give any; and you may be 
sure I didn’t ask. I was too stunned with joy to speak! 

Mrs. Crosby. 1 don’t wonder. I mfist say I think you're 
in luck. 

Mr. Crosby. Wouldn't it be nice if Jane would do like 
that? 

Mrs. Crosby. Yes; but she won't. 

Mrs. Browne (reassuringly). Well, Bess, you mustn't 
mind, dear; it won't be half as bad as you think it’s going 
to be; and, after all, it’s foolish to worry so much about 
unnecessary things. There are some things we must just 
face bravely, and they will come out all right. Don’t you 
want me to stop and call for you on the way to the train 
in the morning? I should love to do something to help 
you. I might even speak to Jane for you. But I don’t 
think it would do. 

Mr. Browne. Suppose you exert your new-found courage 
and energy in the line of a Welsh rabbit, Kitty. 

Mrs. Browne. Ali right, I will. And isn’t it nice not 
to feel the least pang about having Kate wash up the 
dishes? 


Is that your trou- 


Why, no! Who can 


But what reason did she 
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Isavet.—There are different shades in sable; the darker are con- 
sidered the handsomer.—No; you can buy it cheaper abroad than you 
can in this country. A one-color watch is the best for you; a red 
with a design bling a chry is dingly effective, 
but you can have green or blue if you prefer, and it can be worn with 
any color of gown.—It would be best to make the skirt separate from 
the lining. Put a ruche around the edge of satin or taffeta ribbon, or 
even mousseline de sole with satin edge. 





Ooronex.—There are three or four conservatories of music in New 
York city. The conservatory in East Seventeenth Street, in which Mrs. 
Thurber has always been so interested, is perhaps the most prominent, 
but the German conservatory in West Forty-Second Street is also ex- 
cellent.—Eton fronts of lace will look better than the Kton jacket. A 
blouse of open-work passementerie will quite transform your black 
rhadame waist, and you can, if you wish any color on the waist, have a 
yoke and high collar of narrow-tncked light taffeta. Make the sleeves 
with clusters of tacks and a small puff at the top. 


Up to Datz.—The bine covert-cloth costume is scarcely suitable for 
winter wear, and it would be better to put it away now and not wear 
it again antil next spring. The waist ought to look well all win- 
ter, but you can replace it with one of heavier silk or velvet. See 
“New York Fashions” in Bazan No. 47. You ought to be able to re- 
model the skirt by nsing one of the new skirt patterns, but if the 
sleeves are small cnongh you need not change the waist. The brown 
faille can easily be made over into some of the new styles, and by com- 
biuing velvet with it and trimming with far you will have a very emart 
gewn; touches of yellow will lighten it up.—A costume of blue, 
modelled after one of those described in “New York Fashions” in 
Bazan of November 13, or made like one of the illustrations of horse- 
show gowns, would be correct style.—Gray gowns are so fashionable 
at present that you should, if possible, bave one of poplin or cashmere. 
—A red cape will be smart and becoming. 


M. EH. 8.—Point de Géne or guipure, either is fashionable this season. 
You can use a contrasting color, euch as light blue, yellow or 
orange, or cream white if more becoming. The collar should be of 
bias folds of silk the color of the cloth or the same as the vest, The 
braiding is on a separate piece of cloth, but, if you prefer, it can be on 
the ekirt itself; the back is like the front. The ekirt has a gored front 
breadth and circular sides, with all fulness at the back.—No; the siik 
foundation is made up with the skirt; it is not separate, 


8. C. M.—If pearl gray is becoming, you cannot make a better 
choice.—A corded silk or bengaline ; the latter is much cheaper, and 
will be within your limit; it will make a smart gown, Make your 
skirt in circular shape, and trim with a band of steel embroidery around 
the fuot. 


Enquinee.—If you have had any experience in fashion drawing your 
best plan is to submit a finished drawing to the art editor of a paper. 
If you have never studied art, you must do so if you wish to succeed. 


M. W. L.—Cashmere is the prettiest material youn can choose, and 
much better than any other fabric for your purpose at this time of year. 
Have a circular skirt trimmed with three or four rachings of white 
taffeta put on in waved lines around the front. Make the waist with 
alternate bands of point d’esprit lace and tucked cashmere. Tucked 
sleeves of cashmere with small puff at the top, and collar of taffeta with 
frill of lace. White taffeta silk sash with rows of rnching on the ends. 


B. K.—A narrow band ef hair cloth is used by some dressmakers, 
although it is said not to be fashionable any longer. The back breadths 
of cloth ekirts are sometimes lined to the belt. If you can have your 
inside skirt made with accordion-pleated flounce and ruffles, the stif- 
fening is not so necessary. 


M. D. O.—A very smart matinée is sometimes worn at afternoon tea 
in one’s own house, and the tea gown is now so elaborate an affair it is 
like a princesse gown, and is considered suitable for afternoon wear 
when receiving visitors.—The bridal veil is more generally worn off 
the face; if you desire to have it over your face you can have a sepa- 
rate piece of tulle fastened on the hair, which can be taken off atter 
the ceremony without disturbing the folds of the veil in the back. 


Rorat Reaper —Black braid is altogether the best trimming for a 
serge gown, The plain gored skirt gives longer lines than any other, 
and is still in style. See the illustrations in recent nambera. 


T. F.—Make your waist with plain tight-fitting back, taking care to 
have the stripes becomingly arranged. The surplice effect in front 
will be the best. Have the material full on the shoulders, and then in 
blouse fashion just in front, with a V-shaped vest of pale blue covered 
with white lace. 


A Constant Sunsortner.—If the bride is to wear a travelling cos- 
tume she shonld wear hat and gloves, and the maid of honor should 
do the same; but of course it is mach prettier if a bride can wear the 
regulation wedding gown and veil. The groom should wear white 
gloves. 


B. L.—If you like your skirts stiffened you can put a band of hair 
cloth around the bottom.—No, the sleeves should not be stiffened.—A 
smart green cloth gown can be made with gored or circular skirt and 
trimmed with bands of sable fur. —A Russian blouse will look well ou 
a young girl, and yon can use-the sable fur to face the fronts and line 
the high turned-back collar.—The sample you enclose shonld make a 
most satisfactory gown. Trim the skirt with bands of bias satin. 
Make the upper part of the waist of white covered with black pasee- 
menterie, and the lower part to blonse over the belt in front. There 
are some particularly good illastrations in the numbers November 6 
and 20 that will help you decide. 


M. M. P.~To begin with, your black serge will be suitable and usefal. 
The sample you enclose is not very smart, but if you make it op with 
a plain derk green or brown blonse-waist it will be possible. A 
“ dressy ” tailor costume will be your best investment—a bine vicufia or 
broadcloth made with skirt and coat to match, the coat elaborately 
trimmed, and with a smart waist.—In “ New York Fashions,” Novem- 
ber 18, the new cloth gowns are described at length. If you decide not 
to have a cloth gown, you would best bry a blue poplin and trim it with 
jet, and instead of a wrap buy a smart black coat.—The velvet and ve- 
lonrs coats and jackets are especially good this season.—There are so 
many different styles of hats it is almost impossible to advise without 
knowing what is becoming. If you have a blue gown, have your hat 
of blue velvet a darker shade, made like a large toque, turned up at 
one side and trimmed with two black ostrich tips fastened with rhine- 
stone buckle. All-black hats are exceedingly smart, and you can, 
instead of the bine velvet, have black if you prefer. 


M M. J. J. anv Orners. —Afternoon dress is the rule for five-o'clock 
weddings, consisting of the regulation frock-coat and waistcoat of 
black vicufia, trousers of fancy worsted or cashmere, color gray, with 
threadlike striped pattern, white shirt, standing collar, white four-in- 
hand tie, patent-leather shoes, white gloves, and silk hat. Evening 
dress might be worn if the wedding reception or dinner followed the 
ceremony, as five o'clock in November is after nightfall.—The family 
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of the bride pay for the annonncements. The bridegroom for 
his carringe, and it is customary for him to present the bride with the 
bridal bouquet, The family provide generally for the bridemaids’ 
bouquets, but it would be a compliment for the bridegroom to do so, 
Why not have a full anderstanding as to expenses with your fiancée's 
family as to any-doubtful expenditure ? 


Sonoo.erts..—Yon ask me to tell yon what it is that Nansen has 
done that is so wonderful—that nobody makes you understand. 
First of all, my dear little girl, he proved the thing be went out to 
prove—the existence of a great current in that Northern sea which 
flows about the pole. He said before he went it was there, and that 
even if a ship were frozen in the ice to the north of Siberia, if the 
ship could stay long enough with the ice, the latter would bear the 
ship away in a northwesterly direction. For the current would carry 
the ice past those lands which are farthest north in Europe, and so 
on at last to the eastern coast of Greenland. 

Almost all the scientific people langhed and said this was impossible. 
Yet those persons who believed in Nansen helped him to get up his 
expedition, and after a three years’ absence from home, he and his 
crew came back again, safe and sound, with the happiness of knowing 
they had proved their leader's theory right. 

Now what was the use of it? The same use, my dear, that there is in 
all knowledge. Not only is there to some minds the desire to know a 
thing for itself, bat there also exists in other minds a desire to know 
things that the rest of the world may be benefited, Both of these 
desires were in Nansen’s mind. 

And suppose that the currents in onr New York Harbor were un- 
known to the pilots on the bay! Think of what a source of trouble 
and misfortune their ignorance would be! Or suppose we did not know 
when the tide was going to rise, or all the things that electricity could 
do! Now we are interested in electricity becanse we see its usefal- 
ness, but there were days when the study of it seemed as idle as north- 
pole navigation. To know about the currents of the sea is most im- 
portant, for many lives and many interests are dependent upon our 
knowledge of them. 

All the observations Nansen has made about the weather, the me- 
teorological observations of three years, are most valuable too They 
were made daily by men who had nothing im the way of sickners, 
trouble, or suffering to distract them from their work. 

Many persons seem to think it was quite dreadfal and unfeeling for 
the crew of the Fram not to have any of the pain and sickness other 
arctic explorers have bad. But I do not see the nse of being ull when 
one can help it, do you, even to please the fauit-finders? 


Anxious One.—The initials R. E. E. put at the end of a social note 
or letter have no generally understood meaning that we are aware of. 
They may stand for “ response eagerly entreated,” or “‘ response ear- 
nestly entreated,” or something of the kind, bat, unlike the initials 
R. 8S. V.P., they do not represent a familiar phrase of social corre- 
spondence. Probably the person who used the initials in the letter to 
which you refer had some especial meaning attaching to them, which 
he took for granted his correspondent would understand. 


A Scnsorinen.—The word “ addressed,” like the word “ present,” is 
merely a form put on an envelope that is forwarded or presented by 
hand instead of being sent by mail. It is probably a survival of 
some old Jegal or courteous form, and is now, with the growth of mod- 
ern postal facilities, rapidly failing into disuse. 


A Scnsontsce.—When walls are hung with denim or burlaps they 
should be brushed down often, like any other walls, with a soft brush, 
and besides, they should be thoroughly cleaned and brushed at least 
twice a year, as the material collects and holds the dust much more 
than wall paper.—When introducing a man to a woman, single or mar- 
ried, use such a form as “Mrs. Smith, allow me to introduce Mr. 
Blank,” or, “ Mrs, Smith, I want you to meet my husband, brother, 
friend, etc, Mr. Blank,” or, “ Let me present Mr. Blank to yon, 
Mrs. Smith"—in every case present the man to the woman; when 
introducing two women, always introduce the younger to the older 
lady.—A lady or gentleman who is calling in a house where there isa 
servant who is an old acquaintance should certainly greet the latter 
pleasantly and cordially. One need never fear to offend against a rule 
of etiquette by being courteous to those who are in a so-called lower 
rank of society.—Address the secretary of the Art League of Toledo, 
at 2366 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio, in reference to the club work. 


Nerean.—I wonld advise you not to have the walls of your cottage 
finished permanently in rough gray plaster, as an entire interior so 
finished would be very cold and undecorative. You might leave the 
rongh finish until the walls have settled and are ready to be papered, 
or you might have the walls painted or kalsomined in the first place ; 
this would be much prettier than the plain gray; and if you intend to 
paper later it would be better to have smooth surfaces, as they can be 
treated much more easily for papering than the rough finish. A good 
and inexpensive scheme for the finishing and decoration of the cottage 
would be as follows: 

Have all the floors in the different rooms you mention, and in the 
halls, stained a light oak, and varnished or oiled, using rugs every- 
where, except in the parlor, for which yon already have a carpet; in 
this room use several white far rngs on the floor with the covering you 
have, and have the wood-work painted white. Color the walls a light 
Colonial yellow, or paper them with a striped yellow paper, in stripes 
having a design or else alternately satiny aiid dull. This scheme of 
color will go well with the fawn and brown carpet and grayish-blue 
curtains and furniture covering. 

In the dining-reom have a large centre rug of pain olive-green 
filling with a border of olive and dull blues, or get an ingrain Ken- 
sington rug of the same colors. Have the wood-work painted a 
medium olive, and the walls colored in a very light shade of the same 
and finished with a stencilled frieze, or have a high wainscot of the 
wood, and plain walls of light olive to the cornice; this coloring will 
be good with the walnut furniture, and what heavy hangings you get 
should be dull blue; certainly do not finish the parlor and dining- 
room in the same color as the walls and wood-work ; the arch between 
divides the rooms completely, and a contrast of color will be much 
prettier than a uniform tint. With the oak library furniture bright 
red walls will be charming, and a darker shade of red wood-work, or 
white wood-work if you prefer—the latter will be prettier but not as 
serviceable; if you want to paper the walls, use cartridge-paper or 
barlaps. 

Paint the wood-work in your bedroom white, and have the walls 
a light gray-blue; have matting on the floor, if you prefer it here to 
the wood, and use smalk rugs; if yon paper the walls, have a white 
background with a flowery design without frieze or dado. The color 
of the window-blinds must depend on what color the house is painted, 
as I understand you mean ontside blinds; inside blinds or shutters 
mnst, of course, be painted the same color as the rest of the wood- 
work in the room they are in; if the house is outside a Colonial yel- 
low, gray, or shingled, I wonld advise dark green shutters, or in any 
case they should be of a contrasting color, but harmonizing with it, 
Window-shades come in white, green, and tans, but the tans are the 
best in the long-run, and are prettiest when finished with a plain linen 
fringe of the same color; lace on window-shades is not in good taste 
or fashionabie.—The latest dinner sets are light in coloring, and are 
decorated with a conventional rather than a flowery design; some- 
thing in fine white French china, with a small refined design with a 


little gold introduced, and gold rim, is the prettiest thing for an ordinary 
set. 


C. E, H.—You ask for the names of the greatest six novelists! But 
has the world ever agreed upon them? And it is the world, not a 
group of admiring contemporaries, who must decide the question of 
true greatness in art, whether for the novelist, the poet, or the painter. 
Let me tell you what Matthew Arnold says about that tribnnal to 


which all such works must be submitted. “ Let us,” he says, “‘ con- 
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ceive of the whole group of civilized nations as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes, one great confederation, bound to a joint ac- 
tion and working toward a common result; a confederation whose 
members have a due knowledge of the past, out of which they all pro- 
ceed, and of one another. This was Ure ideal of Goethe, and it is an 
ideal which will impose itself upon our modern societies more and 
more. Then to be recognized by such a confederation as a master, or 
even as a seriously and eminently worthy workman in one’s own line 
of intellectual or spiritual activity, is indeed glory; a glory which it 
would be difficult to rate too highly. For what could be more benef- 
icent, more salutary? The world is forwarded by having its attention 
fixed ou the best things; and here is a tribunal, free from all suspicion 
of national or provincial partiality, putting a stamp on the best things 
and recommending them for general honor and acceptance.... And 
here is an honest verdict, telling us which of our supposed successes 
are really, in the jadgment of the great impartial world, and not in our 
own private judgment ouly, successes, and which are not. 

**It is so easy to find pride and satisfaction in one’s own things, 80 
hard to make sure that one is right in feeling it! We have a great 
empire, So had Nebuchadnezzar.... We are proud of our painting, 
our music. But we find that in the jadgment of other people our paint- 
ing is questionable, our music non-existent. We are proud of our men 
of science, and here it turns out that the world is with us.... Finally, 
we are proud of our poeta and our poetry.... A great change has 
taken place. Shakespeare is now generally recognized, even in France, 
as one of the greatest poets.” 

From all this you wil) sce, my dear C. BE. H., that to give the names 
of the greatest six novelists will be giving you a list sure to be con- 
tradicted by some one, and quite inevitably to be disparaged by the 
testimony of that higher tribunal to which Mr. Arnold refers, Changes 
of public opinion come, new ideas grow, popular sentiments are swayed 
by new sympathies, and all these affect the fume of the novelist, as they 
have helped to give him a certain prestige beyond that which bis 
contemporaries have enjoyed. 

Moreover, we have not the testimony of so many ages to draw upon 
for the novelists as we have for the poets and the philosophers, The 
world has agreed for many a century about Homer, about David, Soph- 
ocles, and Cicero, But the novelist proper has not existed for quite 
two centuries yet. It is dificult to speak with authority, therefore, of 
him. Let me tell you, however, what Schlegel once said: “If we must 
give an opinion of those works of intellect which serve the purposes 
of mere fashion or daily use, as we should of any other species of fash- 
ionable manufacture, I think the common run of Englixh novels and 
romances is as superior to the common run of the French, as Smoliett 
and Fielding are to the common run of the French.” And yet you 
and I know that the great majority of novel-readers to-day would 
find Smollett a bore and Fielding an offence to modern praderies. 
Then, too, novelists may be not great as novelists alone, and yet one 
romance of theirs may outlive those of greater scope, as the Vicar of 
Wakefield has outlived so many stories. Fielding,Smollett, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Victor Hugo, Tolstoi, George Eliot, Hawthorne, S'enkiewicz, 
would all have to be included in your list, since each has influenced 
the work of his contemporaries, and been jndged by other teste than 
those of a mere popularity at home. 


G. 8. A.—That ugly extension of yours out of your back parlor, and 
your obdurate landlord, who won't let you take it down! 

My dear friend, I know a hundred places just like it in New York— 
awful eyesores to family and visitors alike. I suppose that when the 
old New-Yorker used to spend more of his time in town, or rather 
when his family did not think it necessary to desert him so early 
in the season and to slay so long a time away, these old back 
porches—for they are nothing else—served a useful and comfortable 
purpose. Perb pe he had them enclosed in glase, thinking the children 
might play in them in winter, Perhaps he had many a dream, now 
sacrificed, like many another, to whai we are pleased to call the exigen- 
cies of the times! For my own part I have on!y one hope about 
them—that they mav, some day, inspire a householler with the idea 
that a balcony in a sunny corner of his house, ever. if it overlooks the 
street, but better still if it looks down on use tvees of back gardens, is 
not only feasible but delightful. 

In the mean time you are quite right—nothing is so ugly and so use- 
less as the glass-covered back porch of our old-fashioned houses in 
town. And what a receptacle it is for water-coolers and odd chairs 
and noused articles of furnitare! 


Will it help you at all if I tell yon what was done to one of them by 
a friend of mine? She simply made hers seem like an extension of the 
room itself, or rather like another and an adjvining room, She was 
able, by a little management, to do this at comparatively no expense, 
as you will see ina moment. Fancy her beirig clever enough to think 
of it, of anything so simple as a rearrangement of curtains! Those 
which had been on the windows of the room itself, and which neces- 
sarily made the room look smaller and even darker, she hung on the 
outside windows instead! ‘This gave her back parlor a look of greater 
length, and the porch was transformed into an agreeable and delight- 
fal addition to this room, Of course she put rugs and a table or two, 
with some of her palms as well, out on this porch. When the weather 
was mild she left the jnside windows open, and she even went so far as 
to conceal a small gas-stove on the porch, so as to make it warm 
enough to have the windows open in winter without afflicting her 
visitors and her family with draughts. Yet even when she closed the 
inside windows—those long French windows like yours, I sappose— 
she still had a pleasant outlook, a charming and suggestive vista, in- 
stead of that bare and ugly place. 

On the whole, therefore, I think you are rather fortunate in your 
landlord. With an awning when the summer comes, you can have a 
pleasant lounging-place. And on sunny days in winter you can bask 
there to your heart's content. If you want to relieve the bareness of 
the juside windows, use some very transparent silk or figured gauze, 
not muslin, Then drape over the curtain-poles of your back parlor 
some long curtains, meaut to serve, when done, only as a framework 
for the pretty vista you have made by your clever arrangement of the 
porch. 

I have given you all my friend's ideas, but as I asked her permission, 
I do not feel a sense of self-reproach. Besides, she likes her ideas to 
go wherever they can be of any use. 


Country Marpen.—A birthday party for a girl twelve years of age, 
living on a furm, may always be pl yr bered. Games are 
delightful, provoking laughter and amusement. Try the following: 

The Farm Chorus.—The girls and boys should be alternately seated 
inaring. The one in command enters the ring and gives each player 
the name of a bird: example—a crow, dove, cuckoo, rooster, turkey 
gobbler. When all have been named, the commander whispers some- 
thing to each person. What he whispers is a motion or sound or 
both, which he wishes the person to give. When all understand what 
they are to do, the commander steps to the centre of the ring and 
loudly calls, ‘* One, two, three.” The moment “ three” is spoken each 
of the company rises and runs outside of the empty chairs, flaps his 
arms in imitation of wings, sings or crows, as he or she has been di- 
rected. 

Nine.—All players should be seated as in the previons game. Select 
a boy and give him a handkerchief. He must throw the handkerchief 
at a player, and before he can count aloud nine the person to whom it 
is thrown must mention something that commences with the letter D— 
example: donkey, dandelion, date. If that person fails, he must 
change places with the one who has caught him, and throw the hand. 
kerchief at another. No repetitions are allowed. 

Apple-Hunt.—Place apples in different parts of the room. All 
hant for them. Whoever finds the most should receive the apples 
as reward, 

The refreshments may be dainty tongue or ham sandwiches, chicken 
salad, or sliced Tarkey ; frosted cakes both large and small, cocoanut 
balls, and Scotch cake, jelly, blanc-mange, charlotte russe, frozen cus- 


tard or ice-cream, lemonade. The birthday cake should be particularly 
decorated. 
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r he girls are very busy forming their winter dancing 
There are very few New York girls who 
ire not particularly fond of dancing, and they always try 
to so arrange as to have at least two good dances every 
week. The term dancing class seems rather a misnomer, 
is most of these dances are more or less balls. But the 
way they came to be so called was because they are 
gotten up by subscription, and have a certain number of 
patronesses to preside as chaperons, just as they do in 
the younger classes before their ** coming out "into so 
ciety. For the little children they are really dancing 
classes, and at some of them, which meet on Friday and 
Saturday afternoons, the young people are not more than 
ten to twelve years old. When the young girls and boys 
ire about sixteen and seventeen years old they have their 
dances " in the evening. and those are the classes of all 
others where they enjoy i.emselves the most. They are 
full of life and fun; and as for the favors, they quite out 
shine those of their older brothers and sisters 


classes 


There have perhaps never been so many dancing classes 
1s this season. The girls seem to be spoiled, too, in the 
matter of planning and arranging them, as they are not 
satisfied with an ordinary succession of waltzes, galops, 
polkas, deux-temps, and quadrilles, but they insist upon 
always having a cotillon, with favors and elaborate fig 
ures, for every dance. The patronesses select the favors, 
ind give themselves no end of trouble to choose the 
prettiest and most original they can find. There are 
fashions in favors as well as in everything else. During 
the season of out-of-door sports the girls showed a de 
cided penchant for ‘ ” favors, but now that season 
of the year is past, they want more fancy and attractive 
favors 


sporty 


One of the most popular dancing classes meets every 
other Saturday evening. The meetings begin promptly 
at nine o'clock, and the music stops at midnight on the 
stroke. No begging, no clapping of hands, no induce- 
ment, can tempt the leader of the orchestra to play even 
one more dance! His orders are to stop his musicians 
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at twelve o'clock, therefore, as the hands point to the 
hour, his men rise and put their instruments in their 
bags, preparatory to leaving the ball-room gallery. The 
early dances are particularly popular with the men, as all 
they care for, it seems, is not wo keep late hours. One of 
the patronesses of this class has just returned from Paris, 
and has brought with her a collection of the most ex- 
quisite cotillon favors. Some of them are filigree pic- 
ture - frames of gold and silver, some gold neck-chains 
with small lockets attached, and some are Indian silver 
bangles which have lately come so much into fashion. 
The men will come in for some lovely cigaretie-cases and 
cigar - holders, and also very pretty silver-headed canes 
will be among the collection of favors. 


There are two young girls in New York who have taken 
to teaching children to dance as a profession. They lost 
their father some time ago, and as both of them were ex- 
pert dancers and most graceful in their movements, their 
friends, ov learning they wanted to do something for them- 
selves, advised them to start a dancing class. ‘They did 
so three winters ago, and have been most successful. They 
have a charming class of little children from cight to 
twelve years old, and they make their lessons so interest 
ing that the little ones can scarcely wait from week to 
week to go to them. They teach all sorts of fancy 
dances, how to enter and how to leave a room with euse, 
and, above all, how to lead a cotillon. The little fellows 
are vastly proud to learn this last accomplishment, and 
it is the prettiest thing imaginable to see them going 
forward to tell the different couples when it is their turn 
to dance. At one of the meetings the other afternoon the 
youngest boy in the class was chosen to lead the cotillou, 
and he appeared with a huge crysanthemum in his button- 
hole which was almost as big as himself. The little girls 
are dressed very sensibly, as a rule, wearing for the most 











CASHMERE GOWN 








part muslin dresses over colored slips. They look so 
dainty and pretty, and are so well turned out in every 
particular, both as to conduct. and costume, that they do 
credit to their dancing teachers, who are untiring in 
their efforts to make them ‘‘ charming débutantes” of 
future seasons. Epita LAWRENCE. 
WINTER COSTUMES. 
\ 7 HILE trimmed skirts are certainly newer than the 
plain ones, there are many smart costumes made 
with skirts that have no trimming whatever, and which 
are severely plain and of medium width. The tailor 
made gowns especially have the plain skirts quite as often 
as the trimmed ones. A peculiarly attractive model for a 
cloth gown has the plain skirt and short jacket trimmed 
with velvet and chinchilla fur. The jacket is belted in, 
and bas a jaunty little basque, which is trimmed all 
around with a band of the chinchilla. Revers, wide at 
the top and tapering in at the wdist-line, are bordered 
with the fur. The high collar has a band of the fur, and 
there is fur around the fluring cuffs. A fitted vest of 
gray velvet is one of the features of this gown. A smart 
gown of cashmere is made with the skirt slightly en 
train, and all fulness well towards the back. Around 
the foot of the skirt is a pattern braided in velvet ribbon. 
The waist is cut so as to give breadth, aud yet tapers at 
the belt, which is of folded velvet ribbon. Wide but short 
revers turn back sharply from the vest, and are faced with 
velvet, and the waist itself fastens across diagonally, 
with the edge finished with braiding to match the pattern 
on the skirt. The sleeves have three tucks across the puff. 
Quite like the old portraits when stocks were worn is the 
effect of the band around the throat of mousseline de soie 
with a bow-knot. The vest, also of the mousseline de 
soie, is shirred across horizontally. 


TRIMMED WITH VELVET. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 18.—(See Page 998.) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ON CROSSING BRIDGES. 


& H, well,” said she, with a deprecating 

laugh and a shrug, “‘ you know I'm 
one of those people who al ways cross bridges 
before they come to ’em.” 

“It is a foolish practice,” returned the 
moralist. ‘You often find, when you get 
to the bridge, that it isn’t so hard to cross, 
after all.” 

**I think I've heard that remark before,” 
she replied. ‘‘ People often give me good 
advice on the subject.” 

The moralist did not listen. ‘‘ Sometimes 
you find that there is not any bridge to cross. 
In any event, it is better to wait until the evil 
actually comes before you worry about it.” 

‘Then you don’t have time,” she answer- 
ed. ‘‘ You have to do something quickly— 
rush across the bridge; perhaps, without 
waiting to see if it’s safe or not.” 

** There,” cried the moralist, triumphantly, 
“you've condemned yourself. Of course 
ove is crushed at first by the unexpectedness 
of trouble.” 

‘**Who is? Iam not.” 

“Yes, youare. Everybody is,” replied the 
moralist, shortly, with a so-much-the-worse- 
for-the-facts air. ‘“‘ But, as you say, you are 
obliged to recover, to consider what is best 
to be done. You have no time to sigh, and, 
as you have done no sighing beforehand, you 
escape it altogether. Don’t you see?” 

Then she answered: 

**T have all my life been crushed by short- 
sighted philosophers like you. Hitherto I 
have held my peace, but now I shall speak 
out, and tell you what I know to be true. 
There are distinct advantages to be got from 
crossing bridges before we come to them.” 

The moralist stared incredulously. She 
was not accustomed to having her facts dis- 
puted, 

**T don’t know,” she went on, “‘ whether it 
is a well-known psychological fact, but it 
ought to be, that if a certain contingency 
dwells persistently in your mind, and nei 
ther your will nor your reason can get rid 
of it, there is some cause why it should be 
so; that it is highly probable that some day 
you will come across just that contingency, 
and the warning has been given you to pre- 
pare for it. In other words, if, in spite of 
all your efforts to prevent it, you are mental- 
ly continually crossing a certain bridge, the 
‘signs on it’ are that that particular ‘bridge 
will materialize some day, and you'll cross it 
bodily. And if you prepare yourself, you 
are going to meet it with the advantage of 
the preparation. There’s one good of cross- 
ing bridges first.” 

The moralist looked interested. A scien- 
tific lecture was more than she had expected. 

“T'll give you an illustration,” she went 
on, ‘*Some years ago, on my way to teach- 
ing, every morning I crossed a railway track. 
And just where I crossed it there was.a small 
sunken place, a hole, at the side of the track. 
For some inexplicable reason that hole, 
which was neither very wide nor deep, pos- 
sessed a strange fascination for me. { could 
not get rid of or account for the attraction, 
but every day, as I passed it, 1 wondered 
what I should do if some day, in a hurry, my 
foot should slip and I should be caught by 
my leg in that hole. And suppose a train 
should be coming? I believe I considered 
that accident in every possible phase. I 
thought I might scream to the people in the 
nearest house; but the nearest house was not 
very near,and they might not hear me. Then 
I thought I could call upon any passer; but 
there might be no one in sight. I might 
wave something and signal the coming train 
(if it should be coming). But suppose it 
be at dusk, and the signal not seen? I might 
scream myself hoarse, but if nobody heard 
me, what good would it do?” 

The moralist settled her eye-glasses—mor- 


» alists frequently wear eye-glasses—and be- 


came absorbed in the possible catastrophe. 

**T can’t tell how many weeks I studied 
my imaginary dilemma with that hole. It 
became a mania with me to think up a fresh 
possibility. Every time I walked over it I 
wondered how deep the hole was, but was 
prevented from exploring lest I should hast- 
en the accident. I might have become a 
monomaniac, and yet never have known just 
what I should do in such an emergency, but 
at last a strange thing happened. It was one 
night when I was detained late, and it had 
grown quite dark before I started for home. 
It was raining, just a drizzle, but the walk- 
ing was sloppy and unpleasant, and I hurried 
along, only anxious to get home as fast as I 
could. Somehow I never thought of my 
railroad hole that night, but ran over the 
slippery tracks without stopping. Just as I 
reached the other side, with a sudden sicken- 
ing sensation which I can remember yet my 
foot slipped, and down it went, caught firm- 
ly in that identical hole I had long thought 
about.” 

The moralist was breathless. 

‘« The experience was quite as bad as I had 
anticipated,” she continued, ‘‘and in that 
minute I do believe I suffered all the agonies 
of what I had foreseen. It had all happened 
as I had expected. The night was gloomy, 
no signal could be seen, the shrill screams I 
gave as I fell down by the track were un- 
heard, and I actually did hear a low rumble 
of the rail which told me that a train was not 
many miles off. I lived through the whole 
of every possibility in that one instant. And 
then—” 

“Well ?”’ 

** And then the whole flood of feeling roll- 
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ed back as suddenly as. it had come, and in 
an instauvt flash of thought I knew exactly 
what todo. There, you see, was the advan- 
tage of my preparation.” 

“Well, what did you do?” asked the mor- 
alist, impatiently. 

*“ Why, I just reached down, unbuttoned 
my boot with a jerk,and pulled my foot out,” 
she answered, coolly. ‘‘I’d thought.of ev- 
erything else. Then I sat down on the wet 
ground a little distance off, and watched the 
train goby. And there are still other advan- 
tages than this in crossing bridges—” 

But here the moralist, with a pained ex- 
pression, suddenly left the room, and the re- 
mainder of the lecture was lost. 


THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 
A POOR mother, hastening along the 

street with a baby in her arms aud two 
little ones dragging at her skirts, came to a 
wide muddy crossing, before which she stood 
in a quandary, evidently wondering how to 
get her children across. A kind-hearted and 
richly dressed lady saw the dilemma, and 
lifted the two small folks in ber arms across 
the troublesome place. 

The poor woman was of a foreign country 
—a stranger in astrange land. She could not 
say anything in a language which her helper 
would understand, But her broken words 
of thanks were understood perfectly by her 
kind friend. 
not say anything to which the poorer could 
attach any meaning. But the hand pressure, 
the lively nod, the smile—yes, even a word 
or two of praise and tenderness, accompanied 
by a pretty hand gesture, about the two pret- 
ty babies—were perfectly comprehended by 
the poor mother, 

The:. ine two smiled and nodded at each 
other once more, and helper and helped each 
went her way.’ There is a language of 
kindness and mutual help which is compre- 
hended by every human creature, and makes 
itself understood in every nation and through 
every language under the sun. 
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Those who think that imported 
soaps must be the best, do not 
know that the materials for Ivory 
Soap are the finest to be found 
anywhere. . The vegetable oil of 
which Ivory Soap is made is 
imported, almost in ship loads, 
from the other side of the world. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati. 
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Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


iy 
' ] Costs Less than ONE 
Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, - 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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NEVER MAKES A MISTAKE. 

ie is a great thing to have a servant who 

never makes a mistake. The value of 
such a servant is simply —— price; and 
such a servant is the Royal Baking Powder. 
It never fails to do its work properly when 
put to raise bread, rolls, cake, biscuit, or other 
food. Other baking powders, like some ser- 
vants, sometimes make a miss of it. Royal, 
never. 

A perfect baking powder must have three 
virtues: It must be without alum and pure 
and wholesome; it must have high leavening 
power, so as to make the food tightand flaky, 
and it must be able to retain all its leavening 
gas until required for use, so that its action 
in raising food will be always uniform. All 
these qualities housekeepers say they find in 
Royal. 

The keeping quality of a baking powder 
is of special importance. Most powders, if 
not used when first made, are found to be 
ineffective. If kept even a few weeks they 
lose their leavening power and become com- 
paratively valueless. 

The superior keeping quality of the Royal 
arises from the chemical purity of its ingre- 
dients and its perfect combination. It isa 
baking powder of science, of highest leaven- 
ing power, pure, and wholesome. 

A servant who never makes a mistake is a 
| priceless boon in any family, and so is the 

Royal Baking Powder. Thousands and 

thousands of housekeepers all over the world 
know this to be true and will have no other 

brand at any price.—Brooklyn Eagle. 








After Exercise 


of any kind a cup of 


in a minute with cold or hot water. 
everywhere. 


GE SURE AND 


is delightfully refreshing and strengthening. 
stimulating food, valuable alike to athlete and brain worker. 
Sold by druggists and grocers 
Our little pamphlet “Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 


Armour & Company 
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HK proofs of its excellence are in its success 

for the past forty years and a fair trial 
now. Sample for three cents. P.O. Box 247, 
New York. HALL & RUCKEL, 
prietors, New York and London. 
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TEASETFREE 


or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO 
TEAS and a handsome present 
with every pound. Send for new 
illustrated premium and reduced 
price list. THe GREAT AMERICAN 
Tea Company, 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, New York, P. O. Box 289. 


















It isa foe to fatigue—a 
Prepared 


, Chicago. 


A lasting 
scent of rare 


Fragrance and Delicacy. 
Has all the true odor o 
fresh natural Violets. 
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Over 3 Million in Use. 


-RUSHFORTH HAIR CURLING PINS 


Curt, Crimp or Wave the Hair in ts Minutes. 

No heating required. The only perfectly safe Curler made. For ya 
Department Stores, or we will send complete set of 6 Pins for 15 cents 
Two Sets, 25 cents; Twelve Sets, $1.00 


n 
. Postage prepaid. : 
stamps, for Sample Pin and Agents’ Terms. 
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ROYAL CILLET (carnation) 


Ee. LEGRAND (0R/24-PERFUMERY). 
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(czar’s Violets) ov 


CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 


LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


— GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
SR. “PG 
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nameline 


TheModern ST OVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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COSMOS.—Drawwn By CANDACE WHEELER. 


N—ROSE 


‘ 
7 


DESIC¢ 


EMBROIDERY 





ROSE COSMOS DESIGN. 


Site: may be worked in colors, or in shaded yellows, 
or in pure white, according to the purpose for whieh 
it is used, and it is adaptable to many purposes, 

If it is to be done in color, the pink used for the flow- 
ers must be of the old-fashioned tint now known as 
crimson-pink. It must, however, be pale instead of dark, 
as one might be led to infer from the use of the word 
*‘crimson.” The flower petals are not to be shaded, but 
the creased lines on them, which give a certain charncter 
to the flower, may be worked with deeper pink and one 
thread of green threaded together in the necdl 

The centres are to be worked in yellow, but it will be 
necessary to introduce stitches of brown and dull green 
to give proper strength (o the yellow. Brown may ajse 
be used in accenting the points of the star-shaped cal 
yxes. 

The stems should be done in a rather strong green 
The monogram or initials of the owner may be worked 
in the centre of the smaller design, which can be placed 
wherever the shape of the embroidery-dictutes. If one 
prefers, two of these designs can be used, one for initials 
and one for the date, or they can be used simply as addi 
tional ornament. 

The border is to be worked in gold-colored silk—the 
bars in long-stitched lines, and the diamond meshes in 
something resembling cat stitch; or there can be heavy 
threads stretched in place and held by cross stitches. 


ONE OF A THRONG OF SHOPPERS. 


T was by a retired corner in one of the large depart 

ment stores. I found her standing there as I turned 
the angle, a tall distinguée woman with a fluff of yellow 
hair about her face. I had seen ber many times before, 
and I had always turned to look. When she is in her 
opera box she becomes the one woman in the house for 
me. I noticed, as I came round the angle in the store 
which brought me near her, that taree young shop-girls 
were gathered in front of her—three young girls with 
smiling faces. It might have been rude in me, but she 
was so beautiful I might, I thought, be pardoned if for a 
moment I loitered near her. So I took up some trifle 
from the counter and held it in my hand. Then I heard 
her say, ina rippling voice which I ought to have known 
would belong to her, “‘Is it you who are happy to-day, 
or is it 1?” 

The pale shop-girl in black looked up and answered: 
**I don’t know. I have been feeling very badly all the 
morning, but I seem to be suddenly glad since you came 
in. 

Then the beautiful woman laughed, quietly, as a well 
bred women would, but with a few sweet notes in her 
voice which only the fortunate few possess. She hesitated 
for a moment, looked at their smiling faces, and with a 
sudden impulse, seen in the way she leaned toward them, 
she said: ‘Then it is I! I did not know I showed it, 
but so many nice things have come to me to-day.. I hope 
all of you may have just such happy ones yourselves.” 
And she took from her dress a bunch of violets and hand 
ed it to the girl in black. 

I felt I had no longer a right there, and went away in 
another direction, and if she told them anything else I 
missed it. 

But as I went I wondered I had never thought before of 
all that life might be if each of us possessed such a power 
of radiating happiness. I looked into the faces of that 
busy, hurrying throng of shoppers jostling my elbow at 
every turn, and again into those I met on the street. Not 
one was like that of the woman I had left in the store 
bending to speak to the three smiling girls 

We could all of us radiate just such happiness, I sup 
pose, if we only felt it. It all lies in the feeling. And 
the feeling could be ours if we only knew better how to 
hold on to the good things that came to us; if we did not 
so often go over to the side of our woes and our worries, 
staying so long that at last we forgot our other posses 
sions. If we only knew how to trim our lamps oftener, 
in fact. 

We might not possess this woman’s rare beauty—a 
beauty that gave to all she touched a peculiar charm. 
But then a beauty of its own would come, as it must come 
to all who have goodness and happiness and the love of 
Others in their lives. L. H. Frencu. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS 


‘ROM the days of 


CAKES. 
|: Jack Horner, who, in 
eating his ‘‘ Christmas pie”—that was 
shaped like a coffin to represent the manger 
of Bethlehem—put in his thumb and pulled 


out a plum, a Christmas cake has seemed in 
complete without an abundance of plums 
and spices. At other seasons digestive pow- | 
ers may be taken into consideration; but for | 


the especial season of good cheer the general 


motto seems to be, the best of everything and 
plenty of it 

Our great-grandmothers’ receipts are sure 

be luden with sugar and spice and all 
that’s nice, with frequent dashes of brandy 
ind wine, and such wonderful ingenuity in 
the way of ingredients that each seems to ex- 
haust the alphabet of cooking materials. 

It would appear, however, as a saving 
clause, to have been the custom to partake 


sparingly of these mountains of richness at 


any given time, as great stress is laid upon 
their keeping powers. Indeed, a regular fruit 
or black cake was built up, as it were, at in 
tervals, and took for the time being the en 


tire mind and body of all who were engaged 


in it. There were painful housekeepers then, 


as there were ‘* painful preachers,” and lack- 
in ill the labor-saving appliances of the 
present day, they furnished forth a feast 
with infinite toil, and were usually too tired 
to partake of it. Their treasured receipts en 
tail far less work now than they did then, 
ind their fortunate descendants can even im- 


rove upon them 
A rich fruit cake will last if put in some 


generally inaccessible place, and a little of 
it, except with a schoolboy, goes a great way. 
Many persons think it absurd to make such 


n thing, even if its use is approved, because 


it saves so much trouble to get it at a con 


fectioner’s, and it is nearly as cheap.” They 
forget, however, that even when bought at 
the best places, where such things are made 


in quantities, there are often unpleasant sur- 


prises in the shape of gritty substances, raisin 
seeds, currant stems, ete., which imply hasty 
handling, to say nothing of the strong temp 
tation to us¢ inferior and even hurtful mate 
rials 

The home made cake is manipulated with 
well- washed hands, and keen eyes for all 
contraband substances, while none but the 


best materials are permitted to enter into its 
ind if less showy in appearance, 
ways that are dark in 
matter of icing and general finish, it can 
be eaten in perfe ct confidence. 

s quite time to begin its manufac 
ind among several good receipts for this 
crowning triumph of the cake-maker’s skill, 
this old-fashioned formula for Bride's Cake 

Mf the palm. Everything that can 
pared the day before the cake is made 


com posilion 


as pro 
Live 


essi 


mals have 


il ist 
But 


ture 


carries 


should be ready at hand, as by thus dividing 
the labor it will not appear so herculean a 
tusk 

Oue pound of powdered sugar and 14 oz. 
of butter are first creamed as smoothly as 


possible a little at first if the 
Twelve eggs are then 
beaten to the extreme of lightness,and worked 


warming them 
weather is very cold 


into the butter and sugar alternately with a 
pound of flour, stirring very hard. When 
well mixed, add 1 table-spoonful of cinna 
mon, 2 of mace, 2 of cloves, sifting them all, 


and 1 grated nutmeg, with a gill of cream 
half a pint of brandy. Then 3 Ibs. of 
raisins, seeded and halved; 2)bs. of sultanas, 
picked, washed, and dried; 1 lb. of currants 
ditto, and 1 1b. of citron cut into strips—all 
the fruits being well dredged with flour. 
Mix them in by degrees all through the mass, 
keeping out one-quarter of the citron to 


and 


strew on the top, and stir for ten or fifteen 
minutes as hard as possible A table-spoon- 
ful of orange-flower water added at the last 


gives a delicate perfumed flavor 

Bake in pans lined with buttered paper, 
nearly filling them; smooth with a wet knife 
blade, and in a moderate oven about 
three hours. Leave in the pan until cold; 
then rub it with flour, wipe with a cloth, 
and with white-of-egg icing, finishing 
with chocolate or orange icing 

A delightful fruit cake of a golden-brown | 
tinge is known as Genoa Cake—although, it 
has been suggested, it might properly be 


bake 


called an almond pound-cake. This would 
make a sufficiently rich Christmas cake, and 
it is prepared with the following ingredi- 
ents 


Half a pound of sugar, half a pound of but- 
ter, half a pound of flour, half a pound of al- 
mounds, half a pound of citron, 5 eggs, a glass 
of sherry, and rose.water to taste. 

Half the almonds are chopped coarsely | 
and mixed with the citron, while the others 
are split in halves for the outside of the 
cake, The chopped almonds and citron are 
dredged lightly with flour, and then placed 
near enough to the fire to become warm, but 
not hot. The sugar also is slightly warmed, 
and put with the butter in a bowl, being first 
worked with the hand, and then beaten back 
am! forth until nearly white and like cream. 
To this the well-beaten yolks of the eggs are 
gradually added, beating all the time; the 
wine is poured in by degrees, and then the 
rose-water. After five minutes more beat- 
ing, the flour is gently sifted in,and the whites 
of the eggs. It is now a stiff batter, but it 
should be beaten fifteen minutes longer, and 
then the almonds and citron added, but only 
stirred in 

Pour into a pan lined with buttered pa- 


ly over it. 


| until they foam, 





per, aud distribute the halved almonds 
eveuly over the top. The cake should be | 
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cool bread- 
and a card-board box cover laid light- 
Remove this protection in an hour 
to let the cake become a golden brown; but 
if it threatens to become.darker, the cover 


baked in what is known as a 
oven,” 


must go on again. An hour and three- 
quarters is the usual time for baking this 
cake, and it should then be tried with a 


broom twig 

A White Fruit-Cake ig made by rubbing 
1 }b. of sugar and half.a pound of butter 
to a light cream, stirring in hulf a pint of 
milk, the whites of 8 eggs, and beating un 
til smooth—the eggs having been previously 
beaten to a snow. A pound of flour mixed 
with half a pound of corn-starch and 2 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder is then sift 
ed in, stirring constantly, the juice of 
lemons and the grated rind of 1 being added. 
The ingredients are then thoroughly mixed, 
and the whole beaten until the mass 
smooth and light. 

It should be baked in buttered pans in a 
quick oven. What is known as Tutti-frutti 
leing particularly suits this cake, and it 
really a candy both delicious and decora 
tive. A pound of sugar and a gill of water 
are first boiled together until the syrup will 
hang in a thick thread from a spoon, when 
the whites of 2 eggs are added, and the whole 
beaten until cool. Half a pound of almonds 
blanched and chopped, a quarter of a pound 
of sultanas swelled in hot water, and a 
quarter of a pound of citron chopped fine 
are mixed and stirred into the candy. 

This is a very Christmasy cake, 
great favorite. 

One of the greatest triumphs, however, in 
the way of cake-making is a Hickorynut 
Cake. It is a triumph because it appears 
so much richer than it really is, and it is 
always satisfactory. The usual way of 
making nut cake is in the shape of a very 
plain cup-cake, with a scanty allowance of 
nuts in large pieces scattered through it; 
and being. so plain, it gets stale and hard 
very soon. But hickorynut cake in perfec- 
tion is done in a different manner by the fol- 
lowing receipt 

One cup of butter is creamed with 2 of 
sugar, and 4 eggs added—yolks and whites 
beaten separately. One grated nutmeg and 1 
lb. of flour stirred in gradually—keeping out 
about 2 ounces of flour to dredge the nuts and 
raisins. A large coffee-cup of raisins stoned 
and split, and the same amount of hickory 
nuts chopped as fine as possible, are stirred 
in last. A cool bread-oven is the best for 
this cake, and when finished with a thick 
pink icing flavored with rose-water, and fur 
ther decorated with an edging of home 
made burnt-almonds of the same color, it is 
one of the prettiest and most delightful of 
cakes 

A Strawberry Layer Cake is not only a 
novelty among these usually very inferior 
cakes, but is also rich and dainty. For one 
fair-sized cake beat the whites of 7 eggs 
but are not stiff, until the 
sugar added, 2 ounces, which should | 
be beaten in by degrees, until very stiff in 
deed. The yolks are then beaten with 6 
ounces of sugar and 2 level tenspoontels | 
of vanilla sugar to a thick cream, and the 


9 
2 


is 


18 


and a 


1s 


| whites stirred lightly in 


A quarter of a pound of flour and the 
same of corn-starch are sifted gradually in 
and stirred very gently; the butter, a quar 
ter of a pound, is melted and poured in hot 
All then stirred again carefully until 
smooth,when it is poured into buttered pans 
to the depth of three-quarters of an inch, 
and baked in a quick oven 

The cake is divided into two thin sheets, 
and the best Strawberry jam spread thickly 
between. A very handsome cake is made 
by using four sheets, and finishing the top 
one with icing made of powdered sugar, 
white of egg, and strawberry syrup. 

In the matter of cake-making for the holi- 
days it is well to take time by the forelock. 
Most rich cakes improve both in flavor and 
digestibility by being kept awhile after bak- 
ing to mellow. 


is 
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Cook’s 

Good digestion can never ‘‘wait on appetite’”’ 
while people continue to use the most 
unwholesome ofall animal fats, Lard is un- 
healthful of itself, besides being often the ve- 
hicle of disease-breeding germs; makes food 
shortened with or fried in it indigestible. 
appetite and digestion 
perfect of vegetable shortening, 


Cottolene 


genuine is sold everywhere in one to ten pound 
with our trade-marks—*Cottolene” 
wreath—on every tin. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. St.Louis. New York. Montreal. 

















skin, 


A. S. HINDS, 





Chafing, Pimples, or Eczema, this cream 
will correct each and all. 
covering up imperfections, but so corrects them 
and the causes by its purifying and healing prop 
erties that it leaves the skin pure and soft, in its nat- 
ural condition. Equally effective for rough, hard, 
or dry skin, itching piles, burns, scalds, etc, 
from oily or greasy properties, it does not 
obstruct the pores or leave the skin sticky 
or untidy, 
use. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Z P 
4 Free Sine all imperfections, whether irritated 
by heat or cold, sun or wind, or whether subject ; 
to skin troubles such as Chaps, Eruptions, &% 


It isnota ** beautifier,” 


Free 


Ut leaves no visible trace of its 
After shaving it is delightful. For 


the baby it cures chafing wonderfully, 
It softens, improves, and preserves the 


and for the face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 
FOR SALE AT DRUGGISTS. OR SENT, CHARGES PREPAID, 50 CTS. 
Sample Bottle sent for 6 cents by addressing 


21 Pine Street, 








Portland, Me. 
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Nowadays 


no one need go 

to Europe for a watch. 
The best are made 
right here in America 
by the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY 

This watch move=- 
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“ RIVERSIDE.” 

All retail jewelers 
have them, 
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These are offered as an incentive to clever work in 
dressing CRyst AL DOLLS ¢ Dolls are pictures made 
in outline on celluloid, fitting o rms unde — which are 
to be covered with tiny bits of silk ribbon, or cloth, cut from 
patterns furnished, making a fine effect as of a ive person. In 
structive. entertaining, and fascinating. and have been termed 

* THE KINDERGARTEN OF DRESSMAKING.”™ Seat, in 
cludin transparent doll, three pattern sheets, three form cards 
with full instructions and colored pattern to show the idea 
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HITEHEAD & HoaoOe,, Doll Dept., Newark, N.J. 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD." 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘Mrs. GERALD,” ‘‘THE Two SALOMES,” ETC 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE BELL RINGS, 


( LIVE thought it a curious thing that she should have 

slept so soundly. It seemed to her that she had but 
just closed her eyes when she became aware that some 
one was Violently pulling her hand,-and a voice very far 
off was calling out insistently;‘‘Mammy! Mammy,I say!” 
Then presently the same voice said: “ What makes that 
bell ring so? I say, mammy!” 

When she did waken, Victor had begun to whimper be- 
cause he couldn't make his mother hear, and a bell was 
ringing loudly in the next room. 

** Be quiet, Victor; it’s gran’pa.” 

She rose and hurried into the hall and to the old man’s 
door. She turned the handle sharply and pushed, for the 
door had swollen and always stuck to the frame. The 
next moment she knew that it was now locked. The bell 
continued to make such a din that she was sure Mr. Nawn 
could not bear her if she shouted; nevertheless, she did 
shout. But she could not wait. She pounded and kicked 
at the door. If Mr. Nawn would only stop ringing the 
bell he might hear her and let lier in. 

All at once the bell made a final clash and jangle as if 
it had fallen, and then all was still. And now the man 
would come and unfasten the door. But perhaps he was 
helpless and could not come. It was ridiculous that he 
should have fastened the door. The entire stillness was 
worse than the noise had been. In that stillness, bare 
feet came softly over the floor and a hand grasped Olive’s 
hand. Then Olive thought of a way. 

**Come, Victor,” she said, quietly. She led him down 
the stairs, and the two went out-of-doors into the beauty 
of the June morning. It was not quite three o'clock, but 
the light was making the east glow. The birds were 
singing everywhere; they were drunk with the mere joy 
of being alive with their mates. But Olive did not think 
of June or of the birds. She took Victor to the great 
honeysuckle which clambered up over half the house on 
the west. It was the same honeysuckle into which she 
had looked from the room where Victor was born five 
years ago; and then she had heard Isabel Keating sing- 
ing, 

* Here's to him that grows it, 
Drink, lads, drink !” 

She thought it strange that she should remember this 
so vividly when her mind was full of other thoughts. As 
she stood there, looking eagerly at the stout old vine, she 
was repeating mechanically: 

* Begun in Haagren’s Bazan No. 2, Vol. XXX. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


“ Now here’s to him that stacks it, 
Drink, lads, drink ! 
That thrashes it and tacks it, 
Clink, jugs, clink !” 


But it appeared to be something outside her mind, 
while it was yet of it, that said this at the very instant 
that she started back at the discovery that some one had 
clambered up by that vine and by the tough oaken trellis 
that had at first been its support. She glanced at the soft 
earth, already overgrown with the springing grass and 
weeds of June. There were the marks of a heel ground 
into the soil; the next glance told her that these marks 
had been made by feet flying from the house, not ap 
proaching it. 

** Victor,” she said, quickly, ‘1 want you to climb up 
by this vine and get into gran'pa’s room. Then you must 
unlock the door and let mein. I'll run up the stairs. Can 
you do it?” 

‘* Just as easy as nothing,” was the instant rejoinder. 

The boy begau to swarm up the side of the house, the 
gray flannel legs of his night-gown following each other 
as if he were some kind of au animal whose mission in 
life was to climb. 

‘I’m afraid gran’pa’s sick,” called out Olive, as she 
stood a moment watching Victor. And then a shudder- 
ing horror came to her. What would the boy see when 
he reached the open window? In the flash of an instant 
a dozen dreadful pictures went before her eyes. She 
ought to run into the house and up the stairs that she 
might be ready at the door. But her feet held their place 
as she stared upward. 

Victor reached the window-shelf. The top sprays of 
the vine had been wrenched down, and hung dangling. 
The boy put his hand on the shelf and pulled himself up 
ward. His eyes were just on a line with the first open 
space. Olive could see his profile. She saw the gray- 
ness come to his cheek. He looked through the opening. 

**Mammy!” he shrieked. 

“Hold on! Don’t drop!” she called 
Open the door for me!” 

She saw how his little brown hand clinched on the 
ledge. A chimney-swallow swooped down angrily at the 
tousled head 

“I’m afraid! Ican’t!” he cried. 

**My boy,” she called, “ be brave! help your mother! 
I'm going up the stairs. I shall be waiting for you at the 
door.” 

And Olive ran, not knowing that her feet touched any- 
thing until she was shaking the locked door and shouting 
encouraging words to Victor. Then she heard something 


‘Goin! Goin! 


skurry across the floor; the key was turned and the bolt 
drawn; a little form flung itself into the skirt of her wrap 
per and hid its head in the folds. When she entered this 
form clung to her and dragged on her, but she hardly 
thought of it. She stumbled over the bell, which had 
rolled partly across the room. The bell jangled. Why 
didn’t she look? For a breath she withheld her eyes from 
that thing not far from the window. But though she 
withheld her eyes, she knew it was there, on iis back, 
with chin upturned. And on the floor two gold pieces 
lay, one lying partly on top of the other. They shone 
dully. 

Olive violently pulled Victor from her skirts and thrust 
him outside the door. ‘‘ Perhaps I can help gran'pa,” she 
said. ‘* You wail; I may want you. Victor, be my brave 
boy!” 

She shut the door swiftly. There was no more hesita 
tion now. Without any perceptible repugnance she went 
forward and knelt down by that ponderous form. As she 
did so a gold piece rolled away from her foot and went 
merrily over the floor. There was a bloody spot on the 
man’s head. Now that Olive was bending closely over 
him he did not look so stark as when she had opened the 
door. He was in his shirt and trousers now. He must 
have risen and partially dressed. She thought he had 
been sleepless, and had been counting his money again. 
She had her hand on his heart, holding it steadily there 
as she thought this. Yes, his heart beat. After all, she 
might help him. She rose to her feet and stood a mo- 
ment, thinking. One terrible fear ran through her mind. 
She went back to the door and opened it. Victor was sit 
ting on the top stair, and he turned towards her. Oh, the 
unspeakable comfort the sight of that tanned, childish 
face gave her! She restrained the impulse which bade 
her catch him up in her arms and console him for his 
fright. 

** Victor,” she said, her voice ringing somewhat, “1 
want you to run to Mr. Jewett’s, and ask him to saddle 
his horse and go for the doctor—quick! ‘Tell him gran’- 
pa’s dreadful sick.” 

The boy rose. ‘'I ain’t dressed, you know,” he said. 

‘Never mind; ’tis not cold. And, Victor, don’t say 
anything but that gran'pa’s sick.” ) 

** No, I won't.” 

The boy slid down the banisters and darted out-of 
doors. Olive went back to the prostrate man. She used 
all the simple means within her reach to revive him, but 
nothing availed. All the illness she had known had been 
that of her grandfather, and he had faded away slowly. 
When she had done what she could she looked about the 
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room. She picked up the bell. There was a little blood 
on one edge, and a few gray hairs stuck to it. 

Mr. Nawn bad a thick mat of hair, enough to be some 
protection. He bad pluinly been struck on the bead with 
this bell. Some one had wrenched the bell from his hand 
and struck him. Olive stood gazing down at the edge of 
metal to which the blood and hair clung. That same ter- 
ror was in her mind. 

‘* Why should any one know of that blow?” 

She asked the question aloud, and then turned about 
quickly. She hesitated, then hastened down the stairs to 
the sink, where she pumped furious strokes, sending the 
water dashing over the bell. She gathered the three or 


four gray hairs and burned them in the stove. She took 
the bell, cleaned and dried, back to the chamber, and 
dropped it on the floor not far from the old man’s out 


stretched hand. She ran down again and thrust her foot 
back and forth in all the marks of that other foot that had 


been beneath the window earlier. She moved feverishly. 
She returned to the chamber, and tried again with brandy 
aud pungent salts to revive the unconscious man. There 
wus « fixed looked to the face, not like death. It was a 
look she had never seen before, but she was inexperienced. 
She examined the room, Could he have fallen, by an 

chance, against the edge of that heavy oak table? It 
stood in a position to warrant that suspicion. She wished 


now that she had not cleaned the bell so quickly; she 
might have put some of that blood on the table edge. 

At this stage of her thoughts she drew herself up sud- 
denly. ‘‘Oh, what am I doing?” And again she spoke 
aloud, finding a relief in so doing. She pushed one of 
the gold pieces with her naked foot; for she was dressed 
only in a wrapper. But now she clothed herself in her 
usual day garments and burried back again. Already it 
seemed hours since Victor had gone It was exactly four- 
teen minutes 

Olive felt an eating desire to keep at work hiding what 
she could, but she dared not do too much, lest she might 
be questioned, and she did not think that she could lie— 
vot even for— Here her mind slid off, as one might skate 
away from some dreadful object that lay, face upper- 
most, on a field of ice. She looked about for the chest of 
money, but there was none in sight; and the old man’s 
chosen place in which to hide his money was not disclosed. 

Stooping down once more over Mr Nawn, Olive saw 
on the forefinger of his left hand the same key which he 
had been twirling as he talked to her a few hours before; 
it was as if he had placed it — after having 
used it, so that he might have it ready, or might feel that 
he knew exactly where it was. 

And now the sound of a galloping horse was heard. 
Olive thought of Isabel—she would always think of Isabel 
at the sound of a galloping horse, 1f she should live a thou 
sand years. But this time she was sure that 1t was Mr. 
Jewett’s horse. She ran to the wiidow. Yes, there was 
Marcus Jewett, with Victor on behind The horse was 
pulled in long enough for the boy to slip off, then it went 
on again, and Victor came running towards the house. He 
saw her looking through the glass, and he shouted, 

** Has gran’pa got well?” 

She shook her head. She went down the stairs and 
had the boy dress himself. She fastened his clothes with 
cold, steady fingers 

‘Is gran’pa dead?” asked Victor, and again she shook 
her head silently. ‘‘l heard Mr Jewett ask somebody if 
old man Nawn would have his money put in bis coffin. 
Will he, mammy? 

‘“‘No—no. And I hope he'll get well.” 

The boy sat down on the floor and began to draw on 
one of his shoes. He paused and clasped his knee. ‘‘ The 
honeysuckle was torn down,” he said; ‘‘ that best branch, 


that I’ve been watching, was pulled off.” 
‘Victor! Olive’s voice broke forth inacry. The boy 
stared hard. Immediately Olive said, gently, ‘‘I thought 


1 saw you tear the honeysuckle down yourself when you 
climbed.” 

**So I did, some. But not that big top spray; it dan- 
pled into my eye, so I noticed it.” 

* It's no matter,” was the response. 

‘But I’ve been watching it,” with the persistence of 
childhood; ‘‘ Lizzie Fuller ‘n’ I were looking at it yester- 
day; she said "twouldn’t reach the attic window this sum- 
mer, 'n’ I said "twould. And now it’s all down, draggling 
about. Did the wind blow awful last night, mammy?” 

‘‘No. You'd better tie up your shoe.” 

Victor stooped over and pulled the lacing together. 
“Then I don’t see how the vine came down like that. 
Lizzie || notice it. She says hers grows faster ’n ours; 
but it don't. Where'd gran'pa get that bell?” 

** It's the old dinuer-bell.” 

**T thought so, but who took it up stairs?” 

“I did. Gran'pa wanted it.” 

Victor tied the shoestring in a hard knot. His mo- 
ther stood watching him, feeling her eyes burn into the 
back of her head. “If gran'pa dies, shal! I have his 
money?” 

‘No, indeed! Your father '!! have it.” 

**Mr. Jewett told somebody, when he was dressing him- 
self, that it was a mean shame for popper to have all that 
money. I heard him, for the window was wide open.” 

‘It was wrong for Mr. Jewett to say that.” 

The boy's face was very serious, e pulled his jacket 
over one arm, then paused with it hanging. His eyes, 
with the deep wonder of youth in them, were raised tow- 
ards his mother. ‘Ain't my father a good man?” he 
asked 

This was the second time he had put this question, and 
again an uncontrollable pang went through Olive’s con- 
sciousness. She started forward and drew the jacket 
over the boy’s shoulders. 

“You must be dressed by the time the doctor comes,” 
she said, precipitately, “ for I may need your help.” 

‘**Oh yes, mammy,” eagerly, ‘I'll help you all I can!” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE ALPHABET. 


An hour later the doctor had come to Nawn house. 
Victor and Mr. Jewett followed him into the room where 
the old man still lny, and where Olive sat beside him. 
The doctor's eyes darted over the surroundings; they saw 
the gold still lying on the floor, and the bell. He did not 
seem to look at the unconsciqus man before he said, 
“ Paralysis.” He and Mr. Jewett lifted the great inert 
bulk, staggering under its weight. They laid it upon the 
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bed, and the physician stood gazing down at it. Then he 
wheeled about and glanced at Olive, and remarked: 

“It’s paralysis, anyway. But he’s had a blow.” His 
eyes glanced off towards the table. He stepped forward 
and ran his finger along the oak edge. ‘* Probably he hit 
his head there when he fell. And what's all this gold 
about? He was counting it over, I suppose.” ‘The man 
bent again over the bed. ‘‘It isn’t much use. We're 
helpless; almost, before a thing like this. But we'll try. 
He ig partially rally, but I don’t think he'll ever speak 

D 


The news spread through the hamlet that old man 
Nawn had had a “‘stroke,” and that he was lying sense- 
less. Miss Rice said she was informed that the old man 
was found ‘‘almost covered with ten-dollar gold pieces.” 
She put on her sun-bonnet and went across the bridge to 
offer to help Olive, but Olive replied that she could get 
along by herself; with Victor to run errands. 

Miss Rice pushed back her bonnet as she bent forward. 
“Where's Robert? Have you sent for him?” she in- 
quired. She said that people were asking her where 
Robert was, and she should like to know what to tell 
them. 

Olive turned her head towards her visitor and met her 
eyes as she answered, ‘‘If they ask you where Robert is, 
you can tell them that you don’t know.” 

At this moment Esther Rice was simply to Olive like an 
insect that stung, but that could not be brushed away. 

“Good gracious!” aghast. ‘‘ Don’t you know yourself 
where he is, Olive Newcomb?” 

** No, I don’t.” 

Miss Rice’s vapid face grew more animated. ‘Oh, the 
old cat!” she cried. ‘‘Is that so? I guess I'll be goin’. 
I've got to borry some black pepper for dinner; we're 

oin’ to try to have some picked-up fish, ’n’ ’tain’t good 
thout pepper. I'll come in agin ‘fore night; mebby you'll 
want some help by that time.” She stepped to the open 
door. ‘‘If there ain’t your mother ’n’ Aunt Ruth comin’! 
Had you sent for em?” 

**No; but Victor's been there.” 

By noou Mr. Nawn had opened his eyes; but he could 
not move. There was intelligence—an anguished, help- 
less intelligence—in those eyes that was dreadful to see. 
Olive forced nourishment between his. teeth. She sat 
down by his béd and held his old, corded, helpless hand 
in hers, ages it closely. She had taken the key from 
the finger. and it lay on the table among the bottles and 
glasses When it drew towards night, Olive, who had 
been secretly waiting all day, asked her mother to take 
her place, as she had an errand to do. 

**Can’t you send Victor?” 

*‘No; I must go myself. Will you sit here?” 

The old man’s eyes followed his daughter-in-law as she 
walked from the room; then they closed tightly, as if to 
shut out the sight of the woman who had taken her place. 

Olive did not hesitate. She took her hat from its hook 
near the kitchen door, and she walked quickly over the 
bridge, her intent face turning once towards the water be- 
low as she hastened along the foot-path. There was a 
fear in her mind that she should see the same spectre 
countenance that bad looked up at her from the river. 
But the river was clear, of a pale yellow, and still full 
from the spring rains. 

Olive went as straight and fast as she could to the Keat- 
ing place. If she wished to hesitate when she passed 
through the gateway she did not allow herself to do so, 
but walked to the door and lifted the knocker. 

It was Isabel herself who opened the door. ‘‘ What! 
you?” she cried, stepping back. ‘‘ Come in.” 

‘*No, I won't goin. I want to ask you a question.” 

“And you won't put your foot in my house?” 

** There is no need.” 

“I will come out, then. Somebody might hear us.” 

Isabel stepped outside and drew Olive down to the 
path. The roses grew along this path, and the air was 
sweet with them. 

“Is Robert here?” asked Olive. She reddened pain- 
fully as she spoke, and she compelled herself to look full 
in her companion’s eyes. 

Isabel returned her gaze unblenchingly; but over the 
clear darkness of her face there spread an ashen tint. 
Still, Isabel was not thinking so much of the question 
which had been asked her as of the fact that this was 
Robert’s wife who had come to her, the woman who had 
aright to love him. ‘‘ Only he isn’t worth it!” cried Isa- 
bel, impulsively, answering the thought in ber mind, and 
not the question which had been asked her. ‘‘I don't 
know why God has made us women so that we should 
love a man who hasn't the truth in him. Do you know 
why God does such a thing as that? Tell me, Olive— 
tell me.” 

Olive drew back a step. The blush left her face. Her 
voice was hard as she answered: ‘‘ We will not discuss 
—_, if you please. Is he here?” 

Lay oO ” 


** Are you telling me the truth?” 

“ The truth.” 

Olive was turning away, but the other woman caught 
hold of her skirt. 

** What's happened?” she asked, ay. 

Olive flashed round upon her, but she controlled herself ; 
she said, calmly, ‘‘ Haven't you heard?” 

“I haven't = d anything. I’ve been away for three 
days, and it’s not half an hour since I came home. What 
is it?” Isabel's words came so hurriedly that they tripped 
over one another. : 

“* Old Mr. Nawn had a paralytic stroke last night. He 
can neither move nor speak.” 

Isabel gazed a moment before she asked, ‘‘ Will he get 
well?” She was thinking of all his father’s death would 
mean to Robert. 

“He can’t get well ; but he may live awhile. If you 
know where Robert is you should have him come back. 
People may suspect something if he stays away at such a 
time.” 

Again Olive was turning away, and again Isabel delay- 
ed 7 This time she held fast to the _- ¢ her skirt. 

“Suspect?” she repeated. ‘‘ What will they suspect? 
Don't look at me like that. Speak, can’t you? 

But Olive was not going to bear any questioning. She 
forcibly detached her gown from the hold upon it. ** No,” 
she answered, ‘‘I can’t speak. Perhaps I have said too 
much. It would look well for Robert to be here now. 
Take my word for that. 


If you know where he is, make 
him come back.” 
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Olive walked down the path. The tall rose - bushes 
brushed their blooms against her as she went. Furtively 
she put forth her hand and took a rose, crushing it hard 
in her hand, and then dropping it. She heard Isabel's 
feet hurrying after her, then Isabel, close to her, said, 


piteously: 

** Olive! Olive, I say! I don't know where he is. I can’t 
send for him; I can’t make him come back. Olive! Don't 
look like that!” 

The other woman paused long enough to speak ; but 
she looked steadily ahead of her ; she did not wish to see 
Isabel's face again now. She wished that she might never 
sec it again. 

* You will hear from him,” she said. ‘‘ You will be 
sure to hear from him. Make him come back to this 
neighborhood.” . 

This time she hastened on, and Isabel did not follow 
her. When Olive returned to her home, she went first to 
the bedroom that had been hers. 

She sat down on the side of the dismantled bed. 
Through the open window came the sound of insects 
humming, and from the direction of the Creeper she 
heard children’s voices. She distinguished Victor's tones, 
mingled with those of his playmate, Lizzie Fuller. Victor! 
Why had she named him thus? At this moment she felt 
that she had been victor over nothing. She rose and walk- 
ed to the window. The narrow panes blurred before her 
eyes. She must not joy apy longer here. She went 
with a resolute air up to Mr. Nawn’s room. 

Her mother started from a doze in the sunlight that 
came over her as she sat by the bed. ‘‘ That you, Olive?” 
she exclaimed, trying to speak peer as if she had 
not been sleeping. ‘‘ Mr. Nawn’s ben asleep every min- 
ute you've ben gone. You needn't have hurried. ‘There 
ain’t no change in him, nor ain’t likely to be. There! [ 
declare, if he ‘ain't opened his eyes, now you've come! 
It’s the first time, though.” ‘ 

Mrs. Newcomb spoke as if Mr. Nawn were a block of 
wood, concerning which slic could make any remarks she 
pleased. 

The old man’s eyes, intense, flaming with intelligence, 
were fixed upon Olive’s face. She could not restrain a 
tremor as she met their gaze. It was as if a countenanee 
carved out of wood had had set in it these vivid eyes— 
strong, uncanny. She walked to the bed and took the in- 
ert hand in her warm clasp. She looked intently down 
into the eyes, which had retreated still farther under the 
cliff-like brows. Her heart melted with pity. 

“Can't I do something for you?” she asked. 

The eyelids fell as if with a movement of assent. 
what could she do? 

“You mean yes?” she asked. Again the eyelids fell. 

She stood holding the hand that could not move. She 
was silent, thinking. How could his mind reach hers? 
She bent her o , she could hardly bear that search- 
ing, pleading gaze. How could that mind dwell in that 
senseless, moveless mass? Couldn't she think of some- 
thing? She must—she must— Suddenly she remem- 
bered Monsieur Noirtier. Her face flushed. Her eyes 
looked into Mr. Nawn’s with quick hopefulness. 

‘I've thought of something,” she exclaimed. 

She dropped the hand she had, been holding, and left 
the room. She returned immediately, bringing her school 
dictionary, and paper and pencil. She saw the man’s 
glance go to the book; she held it up so that he could 
see. A stream of light came from his eyes. Meantime 
Mrs. Newcomb was gazing absorbedly, but Olive did not 
notice her. She leaned against the foot of the bed and 
opened the book. 

“It ‘ll be slow work, but we can do it.” 

Mr. Nawn’s eyes shut and opened rapidly. 

* 1’'ll begin with A,” Olive explained. ‘* I'll watch you, 
and when I get to the right letter you must shut your 
eyes. Do you understand?” 

Mr. Nawn closed his eyes emphatically. 

“Good land!” cried Mrs. Newcomb. *‘‘ How'd you hap 
pen to thivk of that? But do you call his mind clear 
enough?” 

‘I know it’s clear enough. 
He understands you ret “ 

‘**Why, he’s just like a log!” 

** Don’t, mother!” 

Mrs. Newcomb sat back in her chair. Olive began 
with the alphabet and went on to 8, when those sharp 
eyes shut again. 

“It’s 8, is it?” she asked. Yes, it was 8S. 

She was getting more excited.- The concentrated in- 
telligence in that gaze was agitating in the extreme. She 
went on with the letters until she had spelled the sen- 
tence, ‘Send her out.” Then Mr. Nawn's eyes turned 
with startling impressiveness towards Mrs. Newcomb. 

**Mother,” said Olive, ‘you must go. He wishes to 
say something which you must not hear.” Olive could 
hardly command her voice. 

~ Well, I never!” responded Mrs. Newcomb; but she 
rose and left the two together. 

{ro Bk conTINUED.} 
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And you mustn’t talk so. 


FRENCH WINTER COSTUME WITH CAPE. 
See illustration on front page. 


MOST attractive winter costume from the maison 
Coguenbeim, Paris, is of green velvet and fur. The 
skirt is gored but is not very wide, and is trimmed around 
the foot with a flounce headed with a band of chin- 
chilla. Most graceful are the lines of the waist, which is 
made with crossed surplice folds, showing an effective 
plastron of cream-white satin braided in old silver. The 
sleeves are small and exaggeratedly long; they are fin- 
ished with square tabs f; with chinchilla, and an in- 
side ruffle of white lace. The collar is of tucked satin, 
and has an inside pleating of white lace. A draped belt 
is so arranged as to give additional length to the waist. 
With this gown is to be worn a cape lined throughout 
with satin and laid in full pleats over the shoulders. On 
the cape is a high Medici collar, which is lined with chin- 
chilla fur, and the fur extends down the front in two 
uare ends. The muff is also of chinchilla, trimmed 
with three bows of green velvet ribbon and a large bunch 
of violets. The hat is extremely odd, but becoming, with 
crown of cream-white felt and brim faced with green vel- 
vet. Around the crown and extending over the brim is a 


roll of cream mousseline de soie, and a panache of while 
ostrich tips gives additional height. 
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THE UNCHANGING. 


1. fleet the hours slip by 
With feet untarrying; 
Too soon is lost the sky 

Of life-renewing Spring; 
Too soon comes Autumn’s breath 
With presages of death. 


Yet, though the red rose fade, 
And the green fields lie waste, 

Despoiled and disarrayed; 
Though ceaselessly we haste 

To our dim heritage 

Down the gray paths of age: 


There is one thing that Time, 
The great all-conqueror, 
May touch not with his rime,— 
The fond, true heart of her! 
Girt with Love's asphodels, 
There Youth perennial dwells. 
CLiInTon SCOLLARD. 


EXTRA WRAPS. 


OME sort of wrap, short or long, to wear in the even- 
\ ing when going to the play or to some entertainment, 
is a most necessary garment, but one that almost always 
costs considerable money. The regular opera-cloaks this 
season are so exceedingly elaborate and costly that they 
are quite beyond the reach of ordinary incomes. There 
are, however, some styles that can be made fora moderate 
amount of money which have a smart look, and answer 
the desired purpose of protecting the evening gown and 
being at the same time warm and light. These cloaks are 
not so voluminous as the regular opera-cloaks, but are 
just as carefully fitted over the shoulders. They can be 
made of silk, satin, brocade, or light cloth, and are trimmed 
with bands of fur and 
lace ends at the throat. 
The lining is; asa rule, 
of quilted silk, with a 
large pattern of quilt- 


ing. 
There are several 
different shapes. The 


cheapest—for it takes 
less material and is 
easiest made —is an 
exaggerated circular, 
with fronts wide 
enough to fold over; 
inside the fronts extra 
pieces of the lining are 
folded over to form 
muffs, and at the same 
time help to hold the 
cloak together. An- 
other style has long 
capes over the arms, 
but no regular sleeves. 
A Medici collar, a high 
band of fur around the 
neck, is the proper fin- 
ish, and, if possible, 
should be lined with 
fur. 

Velours and velvet- 
een make effective 
cloaks. One style is 
trimmed with bands 
of fur and has a wide 
over-cape. The ad- 
vantage of a clouk made of velours, if a dark color, 
is that while it is haudsome it is not too conspicuous to 
wear in a street car or public conveyance in the evening, 
and thus often the cost of a carriage can be done away 
with—a most serious consideration, by-the-way. Tan and 
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gray cloth coats and cloaks, much after the design illus- 
trated in velvet, have the same excellent quality. 

For theatre wear short capes and cloaks are much more 
desirable than jackets and coats, for they can so easily be 
taken off and put on. Very smart and becoming are 
many of the new styles, and quite elaborate enough in 
construction and material to do duty for evening wear 
over ball gowns. 

Black velours, satin, or silk embroidered in Pe and 
trimmed with ruffles and quilling of lace and chiffon, are 
the favorite combinations. They are made short in the 





back, not reaching below the waist, and have long square 
tabs in front. There is always a full high trimming about 
the neck, which gives a smart look, and the entire gar- 
ment is well cut, and almost invariably becoming, as it 
can be adapted to stout and slender figures equally well. 





TO flower among those exhibited for charity last week 

in the ball-room of the Astoria exceeded in beauty 

the orchids. Nothing more delicate, more ethereal, in 

their loveliness, could be imagined, marvels in delicacy 
and subtlety of color, fantastic yet fascinating in form. 

It is not generally known perhaps that the orchid in its 
natural condition grows at the height of some fifteen 
thousand feet above sea-level, and just at the border of the 
snow-line of South American mountains. There are seven 
or eight thousand varieties known to science. They are 
brought to this country with great difficulty, being first 
gatbered by natives, who make in many instances perilous 
journeys for them, bringing them to the coast on the backs 
of mules or donkeys. They require careful packing, but 
frequently a whole cargo of them is destroyed. In spite 
of all these difficulties, however, it is easier to export them 
than to raise them, the growth being very slow and the 
risks very great. They are never planted in soil, dried 
fibre of fern roots being the best of all the substances 
used for them. This fibrous substance absorbs and holds 
the moisture necessary for the nutriment of the plant. 

The most successful of the growers simply fasten the 
roots of the orchid to a common piece of wood by means 
of a little ordinary wire, packing the fern fibres loosely 
about them. The plant gets its nourishment from the 
air, and is never watered, except through the fibrous stuff 
about its roots. A temperature of sixty-five degrees has 
been found the best for its successful culture. 


When Miss Frances E. Willard was fifty years old the 
women of the country raised $3000 as a gift for her. 
Now, when the women of Chicago need some $300,000 to 
secure control of the Temple property, she starts the fund 
with a contribution of her own, giving back the money 
once given her. It was a graceful and a grateful thing to 
do. In resigning her rights to the memorial testimonial 
she says: “ This sum of $3000 has been in the bank ever 
since it came into my possession, and I have concluded 
that I cannot better show my love to the women who gave 
it than to put it into the fund for the enterprise which has 
been the pride of us all. I have a heaven-born presenti- 
ment that the Temple is to be saved to our cause.” 


The Teacher's College grows year by year. The latest 
of the additions to it has been made by Mr. Joseph Mil- 
bank. in memory of his father and mother. 

This memorial completes the western wing of the col- 
lege, and contains the offices and class-rooms of the de- 
partments of history, English, mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
kindergarten, and music; also the lecture-rooms and labo- 
ratories of the departments of domestic science, art, and 
biology, the class-rooms of the Horace Maun School, 
the luncheon-room, bicycle store-room, the study hall, and 
chapel. The building was dedicated last week with im- 
pressive ceremonies; but that which was most often touched 
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upon in the speeches was not the good done by such a gift 
to a noble institution, but the beauty and the rare privilege 
of being able to pay so fine a tribute to the memories of 
those one loved and revered. 


The small children of Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould are 
not likely to mind rainy days for many months to come if 
pictures, like fairy-books, can be counted a solace. 

The separate characters of that famous throng who 
once in Chaucer's time journeyed together to Canterbury 
town have been done into a decorative frieze by Mr. 
Robert Van Vorst Sewall for some sumptuous room or 
hall in Mr. Gould’s new dwelling- place at Lakewood. 
A leng procession they make, with the Monk and the 
Nun, the Bailiff and the Squire, the Friar, the Canon, and 
the Pardoner. They straggle in unhurried steps, like 
those who, though Coster a common end in view to 
which they journey, yet find each other happy and be- 
guiling compensations by the way. 

Each figure is distinct, nothing is made a mere sugges- 
tion, and there is only a beginning and an end to the long 
procession on the canvas because, for lack of wall space, 
the picture itself has come to a stop. 

There is no central point of interest; in other words, no 
arrangement, as it were, by which some one dominant 
idea is suggested, as in the friezes by Abbey. You get 
on impression of the whole by turning your head to 
ook from one figure to the other. The artist has done 
nothing to assist you in finding a focussing-point. Mr. 
Sewall meant to apply the principles of the *‘ plein- 
air” school to the production of this frieze, and he ex- 
pected, so he says, to face much criticism, since “the 
theory has been advanced, and by many accepted, that 
extreme modern naturalism, though legitimate and even 
necessary in pictorial art, is out of place in decorative 
work ”—a theory with which he cannot concur. 

But long after the critics have had their little squabbles, 
and imitators have begun a new day of their own, what a 
source of fun and study, what an inspiration, in fact, has 
been left for the small Gould children! What stories 
there will be to tell when the winter logs are crackling! 


Cats are common enough in Venice, but dogs, strange 
to say, are not often seen in the streets, if the testimony of 
travellers is to be relied upon. There is one liitle dog, 
however, which has made itself almost as well known as 
its master, Don Carlos of Spain. On almost any afternoon 
this dog, with its master and mistress, the second wife of 
Don Carlos, somewhere about three o’clock, appears on 
the square of St. Mark, where they walk together before 
stopping for some slight refreshment at one of the many 
tables or inside some restaurant. 

Don Carlos, it is said, never fails to greet an acquaint- 
tance on the street, even one among the shopkeepers. The 
Jace-venders regard him as one of their best customers, 
sending for him whenever a special prize has been dis- 
covered. His wife is an expert in embroidery, but most 
of her productions, it is also said, find their way to the 

riests of Spain, with whom, as is well known, Don Carlos 
ikes to be held in particular remembrance. 


It is not half as strange as it may first appear that a 
man in Harlem has been discovered who is able to dis- 
tinguish by sound alone the various trains which pass 
his house. He knows the difference between a milk and 
a passenger train, an express and a local train. But, more 
than this, he can distinguish one express train from an- 
other express, one local train from another local train. 

That, however, which has appealed to the risibilities of 
most people is that he cannot sleep until certain of these 
trains have gone by. If the Boston express is late he lies 
awake, and if the milk-train is ten minutes behind time 
he courts the forgetfulness of slumber in vain. 

The man in Harlem has won a reputation by reason of 
this peculiar sensitiveness; and yet almost any old porter 
on a Chicago express will tell you that he can doze be- 
tween stations, and waking out of sleep as the train 
slows into some depot, tell at once by the sound exactly 
what depot it is. Observation and experience have en- 
abled him to do this. Observation and experience might 
enable us all to do the same thing. Our senses are for 
the most part altogether dormant, We have not yet dis- 
covered a hundredth part of our capacities for learning 
new things by means of sound alone, or yet of touch. 

Without intending to disparage the fame of the Harlem 
man, it still seems in no way incredible that he should be 
unable to sleep until certain trains have passed by. Get- 
ting to sleep depends largely upon the things on which 
we fix our attention. If we wait for the light to be put 
out, or for the sound .of a certain key in the door, or for 
our maids to go to bed, we cannot sleep until our minds 
are at rest and we are satisfied about these different mat- 
ters. We are all creatures of habit, and we can make the 
waiting for trains before we can compose ourselves to sleep 
as much of a disturbing custom as any other. We claim 
this for ourselves, without meaning in any way to dis- 
parage, as we said, the fame of the man up in Harlem. 


At the last Congress of American Ornithologists it 
was decided that the solution of the bird problem Jay in 
the education of the children in the schools, in all the 
grades, from the kindergarten to the college, where the 
economic and testhetic value of birds should form the sub- 
ject of careful instruction. 

The war against the aigrettes goes on but slowly, since in 
the West, as it is stated, the fashion of wearing them has 
increased in popularity. Although lovers of the bird 
have worked hard and faithfully for it, little progress has 
been made in rousing the public conscience. Thousands 
of leaflets have been printed and distributed, column after 
column has appeared in the papers, but still ignorance of 
the cruelty entailed upon the bird by the prevailing de- 
sire for its feathers is still pleaded among the women 
reasoned with upon the subject. The argument of others 
is that as the birds are not killed for their especial benefit, 
they can in no way be accounted as responsible for the 
cruelty of catching and killing them. The society pro- 
poses to appoint one man, whose exclusive work it is to 
exploit the cruelties of the system. 

Bird day, by-the-way, has been included with Arbor 
day in one or two States, and efforts are being made to se- 
cure its observance in others. That the bird laws of sev- 
eral States may be made uniform for all is another of the 
—_ which the members of the congress have much at 

eart. 
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SOME THINGS TEXAS 
ARE DOING. 
BY DORA FOWLER ARTHUR 


_ XAS occupies a unique position in Ameri 
can history because its vast domain, an em 
pire in the wilderness, was wrested from old 
Mexico by a small number of Anglo-American 
colonists who rebelled against the breaking of 
the treaty of 1824 by the Mexican government. 
Its annexation to the States of the Union was 
made + Presidential issue in 1845 
Ihe old Southern Colonial States—Virginia, 
Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia—continue 
to regard Texas as a very young but a very big 
sister uot ye. out of her teens and short dresses 
We Texans are painfully aware that our State’s 
opportun for letting our American neigh 
bors know what we, as l'exans, are doing were 
made feeble use of in the Chicago and Southern 
exhibitions 
l'his simple chronicle wishes to tell our Amer- 


WOMEN 


es 


ican women North, South, East, and West some 
of the things that Texas women aredoing. We 
think we are keeping step with the march of 


progress in other Southern States. Religiously, 
philanthropically, and intellectually we are very 
busy. The Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion in all its branches is accomplishing much 
good in our State university, colleges, and 
The young and noble women of our 
Christian Endeavor societies evince zeal and 
Christian consecration. The Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union has grown in a few 
years from a smal! heroic band to a host of ear- 
nest women, led on by our Frances Willard, Mrs. 
Helen M. Stoddard. Rescue homes for fallen 
women bringing forward able and conse- 


schools 


are 


bi 
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FROCK FOR GIRL 
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crated workers. The lament- 
ed Mrs. Collins of Fort Worth 
was an early and zealous la- 
borer in that line of work in 
our State 

The State organizations of a 
literary and patriotic nature 
are the Texas Women’s Press 
Association, the Texas Feder- 
ation of Women’s Literary 
Clubs, the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas, Daughters 
of the Revolution, Daughters 
of the Confederacy, and the 
Colonial Dames. 

There are many women of 
the pen, newspaper editors 
and. reporters, and short-story 
writers, in the Women’s Press 
Association. Mrs, Aurelia H. 
Mohl, a pioneer newspaper 


woman of Texas, was the founder and organizer, and she was 
State president at the time of her death last year. 
left vacant by her death is now filled by her first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. M. Walton, who has the allegiance of her co-la- 
Among its busiest members are women who have ac- 
complished something in literary work to the credit of our 
State, among whom are Mrs. Winkler of Corsicana, who found 
ed the Prairie Flower, a woman's magazine, and Mrs. Sidney 
Smith, of Dallas, ex-editor of another magazine, The Round 


The office 


These two publications are not now in existence; but 


COAT FOR GIRL 

FROM 4 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


the Gulf Messenger, of: Houston, owned and edited by Mrs. 
Fannie 
Taylor, one of the editors of the Press Bulletin, is also a writer 
of very acceptable short stories for Eastern magazines. 
Nettie Houston Bringhurst, the daughter of General Sam Hous- 


»es Pugh, isa creditable publication. Mrs. Bride Neill 


Mrs. 


ton, is a writer of finished verse; while Mrs. Mollie 
E. Moore Davis, of New Orleans, wrote her early 
poems and stories in Texas, and we still fondly 
claim her 

It was only last May that the Texas federation of 
Women’s Clubs was effected at Waco, at the in 
stance of the Woman’s Club of that city. Mrs. Ed- 
ward: Rotan. was made president, and Mrs. J. D. 
Thomas corresponding secretary, both of Waco. 
The officers and many members of that federation 
are women who stand for brains in their respective 
parts of our big State, among whom are Mrs. Ter- 
rell of Fort Worth, Mrs. Ardrey of Dallas, Mrs. 
Looscan of Houston, as vice-presidents ; Mrs. Sid- 
ney Smith, of Dallas, a ‘“‘ born organizer”; Mrs. 
Bride Neill Taylor, the founder of the American 
History Club, of Austin; and Mrs. T: F. Mitchell, 
the ‘president of that hard-working club, and who 
is and has long been a patroness of music, litera- 
ture, and art, especially in the last department. 

The Daughters of the Republic of Texas are a 
patriotic order to. keep green the “man of the 
heroes and the noble deeds of the Texas Republic. 
It was founded by Miss Bettie Ballinger, of Galves- 
ton, and Miss Hally B. Bryan, of Quintana, both of 
whom are descendants of Austin’s colonists. Mrs. 
Anson Jones, the surviving wife of the last Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas, is now the aged and 
beloved State president. “Mrs. Mary J. Briscoe. the 
widow.-of a San! Jacinto veteran, and Mrs. Julia 
Lee Sinks, a»Texas: pioneer and writer of many 
historical reminiscences, are two distinguished aged 
members 

Chapters of Colonial Dames and Daugoters of the 
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American Revolution are being slowly organized by Mrs. 
Welsh, State chairman of the former, and Mrs. Florence 
Anderson Clark, State regent of the latter. Mrs. Clark 
comes of a distinguished ancestry, and is a woman of wide 
culture. As assistant librarian of our State university 
her influence for good over the young women of that in 
stitution cannot be estimated. She is a writer of both 
verse and prose of rare elegance and power. 

There is one woman's cause that is left severely alone 
in Texas, except by a few independent spirits of the W. 
C. T. U.—that is, woman suffrage. Our women are too 
busy with the duties that confront them to sigh for more. 
They are content to listen to the distant sound of woman's 
rights in the Western States, and they are trying to attain 
the golden mean where they can be called neither “‘ strong 
minded” nor weak-minded. They take whatever places 
are accorded them on account of their intelligence or 
merit with womanly reticence and tact 

There is a pleasing little story about a young woman 
instructor of our State university who is now studying for 
a degree in the Chicago University. When our univer 
sity was young and Texans were dubious of home talent, 
a meeting was held by the faculty to discuss the advisa 
bility of making our own graduates into instructors, or 
importing alien brain. One Professor T plead so 
loyally for the State graduates till a colleague accused him 
of having some bright young fellow in his class whom he 
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RECEPTION GOWN FOR STOUT LADY 


wanted an instructor’s place for. Professor T—-- quickly 
replied that such was really the case, but his “ bright 
young fellow” was a young lady—and she got the 
lace. 

Elizabeth Ney, a woman sculptor of the Old World, has 
been in Texas so long that she has begun to feel like one 
of us; and her studio in Hyde Park, Austin, has many 
Texan subjects mingling with her European heroes. Sam 
Houston and Stephen Austin stand proudly in the centre 
of the studio, while busts of our Governors and statesmen 
compare fayorably with the great heads that bear them 
company. 

In every city, town, and village of our Lone Star State 
are women’s literary clubs; and it is a healthy sign that 
they have left the old beatéh track of Grecian and Roman 
annals—even those of England—and are studying enthu- 
siastically the history of our own country. American 
history clubs are springing up magically in the pathway 
of our patriotic daughters. May Texas history clubs soon 
follow! 

Our Texas women are eager, alert, warm-hearted, and 
generous toward one another, and toward all mankind 
and womankind; and much in earnest in our tacit slogan, 
“The intellectual advancement of women and the moral 
development of man.” 


CHEERFULNESS, 


ry VERY sunshiny morning ought to teach us something 

4 about cheerfulness—its value and its influence. It 
is so much easier for us all to begin our daily labors 
when, as we have drawn our shades for our first look 
on the world, the sun has made us a cheerful saluta 
tion. 

It is so much easier for all to meet our daily perplexi- 
ties when the faces about the breakfast table are uncloud- 
ed, and the friend who passes us in the street does so with 
a cheerful nod and a smile. Indeed, so potent are the in- 
fluences of others upon us at this time that one is some- 
times inclined to believe that one of the unpardonable sins 
in life is being cross in the morning! 

We sometimes imagine that virtues, even those. which 
win our respect, do not require cheerfulness, that they are 
too big for such little considerations. But are they, in re 
ality, of much value without it? To resign a pleasure for 
the sake of another is a commendable act; but the power 
of our sacrifice is lost when we. make it with a sigh. Even 
a child unconsciously resents the act. A crying baby can 
never be stilled by an irritable nurse or a mother who is 
in a hurry to go. 

Cheerfulness is a power in itself, and does the work of 
a hundred virtues, since it includes them all. Cheerful- 
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ness is not noisy, nor obtrusive, nor ever- 
smiling. Nor yet is it an attribute of 
the careless and the unintelligent. It is 
a quality of character, born of serenity 
and of faith in some, of temperament in 
others, of unselfisiness in all. Exéel 
lence never wins a following without it, 
and courage becomes only a brutal at- 
tribute. Even heroism robbed of it loses 
the force of its own example. Cheer- 
fulness is an attitude of the soul, con- 
sciously taken but unconsciously held. 


WINTER GOWNS. 


A MOIRE brocade with a réséda-green 
ground is the material of a reception 
gown illustrated. The waist is tucked 
lengthwise and drawn down to a blunt 
point. Aslender plastron in the front is 
of réséda-mirror velvet crossed by rhine- 
stone clasps, and. beside it are revers of 
spangled lace edged with two small chif- 
fon puffs, one light and one dark green. 
Such puffs also edge the velvet cuffs and 
epaulettes on the cross-pleated sleeves. 
Collar and belt are made of ribbons 
shading from deep red-violet to pale 
mauve. The untrimmed skirt is cut to 
trail slightly, like the skirts of all the 
new in-door dresses this season. It is 
lined throughout, but has no stiff inter- 
lining, so that the fulness breaks into soft 
irregular folds instead of formal godets. 

A mixed woollen goods in peacock 
blue and green with brown is used fora 
dress which is trimmed with Russian- 
green velvet and black Astrakhan. The 
velvet is put in a scalloped band around 
the bottom of the skirt above an Astra- 
khan band, and it is headed by two rows 
of black silk braid, from which perpen- 
dicular bands are carried up to the belt, 
A similar trimming is on the blouse- 


Fro. 1.—MIXED WOOL GOWN WITH VELVET AND 
ASTRAKHAN 





DINNER OR EVENING GOWN IN PRINCESSE STYLE. 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


waist, which has a scalloped yoke-collar of velvet bor 
dered with braid and edged with Astrakhan, from which 
braid stripes go downward to meet those on the skirt. 


Fie. 2—CLOTH COSTUME WITH BRAIDING. 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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A RUN ON SHORE AT ADEN. 


( ys board an Orient steamer sailing north- 

westerly over the Arabian Sea, we look- 
ed forward with interest to the day when 
the rocky coast-line of Arabia would appear 
ibove the horizon, and the good ship come to 
anchor in the port of Aden 

We were a small party of Americans en 
route from Australia to Europe, and had been 
month at sea. From Cape Leeuwin 
to Colombo, conscious that land was some 
thousands of miles away, we had accepted 
the hazy Indian Ocean 
voyage with a sort of resigned content; there 
was nothing for it but to settle down to sea- 
faring ways, which, on the whole, were plea- 
sant ways 

Ihe stop at Colombo had been a never-to- 
be-forgotten delicious day dream, in a beau- 
tiful tropical garden, which but stimulated 
ibout the experience awaiting us 
during our next run on shore. 

At last a good day’s run, favored by wind 
and tide, heightened anticipation. Our cap- 
tain was interviewed, and word was passed 


nearly 


dreaminess of the 


cunosity 





along that we would make the port on the | 


following day, but—alas for the surety of 
human hope—the call would be a short one; 
would probably get in very early in the 


morning, stop only to coal, and proceed on | 


our voyage at the earliest 
ment 

Steamer chairs were drawn closer together 
on deck while we talked over the situation. 
A Royal Mail Steamer never waits for be- 
lated passengers. In the event of an early 
departure we might be left stranded if we 
went off. There was an imminent risk, but 
we decided that if we came within rowing 
distance of Araby the Blest we would go 
ashore 

A friend at court agreed to give us the 
hint if there was the ghost of a chance for 
leaving the steamer. We depended on the 
friendly signal, and made ready for a start 
at daybreak if necessary. 

The quiet waters of the Gulf of Aden were 
only faintly discernible in the darkness, but 
overhead was stretched the familiar heavens 
brilliant with star gems. The Great Bear, 
Southern Cross, and Polar Star, a rare com 
bination, were the noble leaders of the train, 
and this unusual sight was compensation 
enough for having left one’s berth in the wee 
sma’ hours 

Morning comes very quickly in this lati- 
tude, and while we were yet gazing at the 
glorious constellations the heavenly lights 
went out in the first faint gray of morning. 
At the same time the coal-boats were seen 
approaching. On one a most incongruous, 
motiey mass of humanity, a crowd of black 
creatures in curious costumes of dirty cotton 
material supposed once to have been white. 
As they came nearer and the light grew 
stronger, black heads, arms, legs, and nearly 
naked bodies by the score were seen, and a 
babel of strange voices and peculiar cries was 
heard, mingled with a plaintive kind of 
chanting. The coal-lighter came alongside, 
and when hardly yet within reach the gray 
mass on the other boat preparing to board 
it swayed a moment, gave a spring forward, 
and cleared the gap with a bound. Crates 
of burning bituminous coal suspended from 
tall poles on the coal-barges illuminated the 
dusky scene, and under these huge flaring 
torches the scrambling natives set to work, 
carrying the coal in baskets up an inclined 
plank like a chain of animated buckets. The 
rising sun peeped above the horizon shortly, 
and as if by magic every Mohammedan Arab 
Jay prostrate on the boards, with faces turn 
ed toward the advancing day god. Bowing 
heads touched the deck again and again till 
the sun was well up, and then the faithful 
sprang to work with a vigor that promised 
soon to ship the waiting cargo. 

We became momentarily more anxious to 
get away, but seeing no chance of doing so, 
munched our breakfast of sandwiches dis- 
consolately, and were just on the point of 
despair when our friend at court made a 
timely appearance, pointed to a little boat 
down on the water which was rowed by 
several half-naked, treacherous - looking 
Arabs, and said quietly: 

‘There is your boat; take it. 
time enough, but none to spare.” 

The Arabs of the Gulf of Aden have a 
reputation for sly treachery and swift row- 
ing—the latter we found, much to our satis- 
faction, to be true. Like an arrow sprung 
from a stiff bow we shot out from under the 
great black steamer, and went skimming 
over the water in the direction of a very un- 
inviting - looking coast. Three pairs of 
dusky hands sent the oars splash! splash! 
cutting the water as though the owners 
were rowing for their lives. 

The air was cool and refreshing. We were 
in the best of spirits, and watched with inter- 
est the strange, new shore-—a desolate-looking 
stretch of land with not a green thing to be 
seen. Presently there came into view squalid- 
looking huts thatched with palm-leaf fibre, 
together with a few one-storied houses built 
of baked mud and roofed with vellow tiles. 
Then eager cries of ‘‘ Look! look!” directed 
our attention to the irregular profile of a 
stately camel, which stood out in bold relief 
on & prominent elevation. He was lost be- 
hind intervening rocks as the boat came 
alongside a short flight of stone steps, up 
which we climbed at once, and stood upon 
the shore of Asia—the land of the ancient 
patriarchs 

But there was little time for flights of 
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fancy. A crowd of beggars who had watch- 
ed our approach began a confusing babel of 
sounds, among which ‘‘ Backsheesh! back- 
sheesh!” was the most intelligible word, ac- 
companied by beseeching eyes and out- 
stretched hands. We were not at a loss to 
understand its meaning, but fearing gener- 
osity might bring the whole Arab village 
about us, we kept our threepences, walked 
briskly away from the landing, crossed over 
a semicircular road to a pavement in front 
of a line of shops and offices, and were chat- 
ting gayly about our escape from the beggars 
when an Egyptian woman ina loose flowing 
robe and black veil, with a general down-at- 
the-heel look, came like a shadow across our 
path, and silence fell on the group. Behind 
her another woman with a large hoop nose- 
ring, then an Arab with rims of gold about 
his ears, followed by another gorgeous with 
many neck chains of gold and amber. How 
interesting! How fortunate for us that in- 


habitants of the tropics rise and go abroad | 


early to escape the heat of noon, else we 
never would have seen these walking pic- 
tures, passing by so silent, dignified, and 
leisurely, as if the day in the East had an 
unlimited number of hours. While we could 
not envy them, yet we did wish for some of 
their abundant leisure, were fascinated by 
the novelty of things in general, and, yield- 
ing somewhat to surrounding influences, 
slackened our pace and aapped at an Arab 
café for our morning cup. 

This was a long, low, stuccoed building, 
delightfully picturesque, with old stained 
walls and a wide ramshackle veranda, one 
step up from the ground, upon which were 
set out invitingly plaited palm-leaf tables 
and chairs. Here we rested a bit, and sat in 
the shade to sip good, clear, strong black 
Mocha from tiny cups. 

Two landaus had followed us from the 
landing, so when the natives had been suffi 


ciently entertained, as we thought, we made | 


the starving Arab drivers happy by patron 


| izing them, and proceeded to save time on 


wheels. ‘Turning in toward the close-by 
hills, where the low houses were clustered 
thickest, the clatter of horses’ feet in the 
narrow street must have heralded our com 


ing, for all the inhabitants were out on | 


steps, in doorways and windows to see the 
English visitors. Women and children 
heavy with jewelry, but looking so untidy 
we knew they had not yet taken a morning 
bath. The men were conspicuously absent; 
we discovered them, however, later on, when 


| the street widened out into a kind of plaza, 


and a busy scene was presented in the camel 
market. Here were the husbands, fathers, 
and brothers of those jewel-bedecked, frowsy 
women — strapping, fastening, and fitting 
burdens on the prostrate, patient camels. It 
was like a scene from the Arabian Nights. 
**At length the Sultan and the Prince set 
out with a hundred camels laden with ines- 
timable riches,” quoted the girls, and we 
rode on around a corner into a still narrower 
street of open shops and street bazars. 


| From our carriages we could see plainly the 
| entire stock in trade, but being venture- 





some, we stepped down into the street and 
looked in here and there at a conglomerate 


Apvice To Morners.—Mxk&s, WINSsLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syxvur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ep y¢ colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
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confusion of oddities—groceries, peters, 
sweets, fish, coffee, spices, native ets, 
dafes, shells, etc., etc. From the time when 
we turned the corner into this native shop- 
ping quarter we were surrounded by a 
swarm of Abyssivian beggars and Arab 
venders of marabout plumes and feather 
trimming. The long round tin cases in 
which the plumes are safely carried were 
thrust at us in a most reckless way, accom- 
panied with vigorous gestures and an unin- 
telligible jargon of speech interspersed with 
the English interrogatives, buy? buy? 

The prices were ridiculously low when 
compared with those we pay for the same 
when imported. 

The order was given to drive on. Our 
Arab steeds were whipped up, and we fairly 
rode over the crowd, which would not give 
way. In the dispersion which followed we 
were sorry to see a tin of fine plumes bent 
in the middle under our wheels; but the ven- 
der was too importunate; he had only him- 
self to blame. Arrived at the landing-place, 
we speedily embarked. 

Our steamer seemed a long way off. By 
straining our eyes we coal see that the 
| coal-boats had gone; but lying about like 
little minnows around a big whale were the 
small boats of traders who had gone on 
board; and nearer by, certain darting bodies 
from the upper deck showed that the divers 
were still plunging for coins down into the 
home of the fishes. ‘There was a chance for 
us yet, but the half-hour’s row of the early 
morning seemed an hour now. At last we 
ran alongside, our Somali rowers ——_ 
their oars, steadied the boat, and as the last 
Aden Arab dropped off, while the deck- 
hands waited at the top to pull up the steps, 
we went up the side of the ship. The en- 
gines were already in motion, and at once 
we began to move. * 

All's well that ends well. Having lunched 
and come up again on the beautifully clean 
| deck, which had been rubbed down till it 

shone again in the hot sunshine, we drew 

our chairs together in a shady place to think 
and talk at leisure, while we sailed through 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb (Gate of Tears), 
passing the British garrison on the bold 
rugged promontory, and down on level 
ground, a little settlement, tucked away in 

a sheltered nook around the corner. A lit- 

tle later the island of Perim came in view 
| on our left. 
| And so, while the declining sun sent long 
level beams across the green island and the 
white deck of our steamer, while it touched 
with rosy light the perched-up garrison on 
the grand old rocks on the last day of the 
dying year, we entered the Red Sea and said 
good-by to Aden. 
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ds largely upon such features as are found in the 
Elliott Battonless Suit. 
Adjusted by a Simple Knot. 

Begin the season right in selecting your winter under- 
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SKIRT . . . . . 25 Cents ) 
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Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion 
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Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
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Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, New York City: 

Gentlemen,—You may enter my name as a subscriber for one year to 
and also for one set of portrait subscription edition of ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, for 
I enclose $2.00 as first payment on my subscription, and J | 
agree to remit the balance in twelve monthly instalments of one dollar each. 


which I agree to pay $14.00 


This work is far the best compilation of facts, statistics, and other items of information 
| that has ever come into my hands, and I sincerely congratulate you on your success in collect- 
ing the material from reliable sources, and especially in arranging it in such a form that it can be 
| found without difficulty. —-W. T. Harris, Commissioner Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

I have long regarded it as an almost indispensable publication for ready reference. I find 
it to be a willing friend at my elbow, ready to give me just the information wanted in the short- 
est time. It is a book which may well have a place on the desk of every busy man. —CHARLES 
R. SKINNER, State Supt. Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE TKIP POSTPONED 

“ Stas, we can't take your umbrella to Europe with 
ns,” said old Mra. Stigvins. “ The advertisement says 
that no cotton will be carried on the passenger- 
steamers.’ 

* Then we'll stay home,” said Silas. “ Lain't a-goin’ 
across anything so wet as the AUlautic Ocean without 
my umbrella” 

———— 


“ They eay ladies wear costumes now in which fish- 
netting is conspicuous,” said Mr. Whistles. 

“* Yeu,” sald Mrs. Whistles; * they're very durable 

* Quite catching too, I should aay,” said Whisties 


— =< 


Miss Towmery. “I read the other day that an eminent 
scientiat says kixsing is a cure for dyepepeia.” 

Mu. Srarra. “Tent it odd, Miss Tommey, that I 
have an attack of dyspepsia al this very moment?” 


mma, “ Au, wor's THE USE OF YER STANDIN' AN’ LOOKIN’ IN 
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SIMPLE STRATEGY. 


AND LOOK, AND AGGRAWATE MYSELF TO THAT EXTENT THAT THE EXCITEMENT 
OF IT GITS ME HUNGRY, AND THEN | RUSHES HOME AND EATS ME CRUST OF BREAD WID AN APrerire!” 


A RED-LETTER DAY. 

“Tm mighty glad to see this,” said Mr. Shatin to 
his wife, once known as Miss Gadabout. 

“ What's that?” she asked. 

“This card you are sending out. Mrs. Shatin at 
home, Saturday, November the Steenth,” he retagned. 
**T'll put one in my pocket as a reminder that you have 
been at home once this year.” 

a 

A well-bred person never notices ontwardly the 
social mistakes of others. If in calling upon a neigh- 
bor she should herself open the front door to you, pre- 
tend that you do not see her, but ask if ber mistress is 
in, hand her your card, and walk iuto the parlor. This 
will give her time to recover from her embarrassment. 

—— 

After the Thenkegioteendey aime between the Yale- 
vard Football Team and r Athletic Club's eleven 
there was a war of words between the rival captains. 


The Stars were notorious 
for unfair play—a num- 
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er of them had been 
taken out-of the game by 
the referee, and the con- 
test had been a prolong- 
ed wrangle. 

“ You ought to change 
the name of your team,” 
cried the Yalevard cap- 
tain 

“You don’t say,” said 
the captain of the 
Stare. . 

“* Yes,” continued the 
Yelevard man, “you 
ought to call your team 
the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

* Because we have a 
Plymouth Rock on 
which you split?” sng- 
gested the Star captain. 

“No; you ought to 
call.them the Pilgrims 
for quite another reason. 
You're like the Pil- 
grime, you know.” 

* How’s that?” 

“Why, on the first 
Thankegiving day the 
Pilgrims sent“ four meu 
out fowling.” 

Tes." 
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“And on Thankegiv- 
ing nowadays you send 
out eleven.” 


——>—___ 


“Has your Shake- 
speare Society started in 
yet, Miss Jones 7” 

“Yes We met at 
Mrs. Wiggies’s yesterday. 
Mies Matilda Robinson 
read a most delightful 
paper on the ‘Influence 

Rosalind on’ Drees 
Reform.’” 


——.——_ 


“Tt's a queer thing,” 
observed the young wo- 
man, after listening to 
an~ afternoon concert, 
“that almost all musi- 
cians are foreigners. In 
this list of the players in 
the orchestra there is 
only one American 
name,” 

* What is that?” asked 
the young man. 

“* Finnegan,” said she. 


—>—_—_ 


“Oh, Willie, Willie, do 
try to be good Don’t 
you want to be good?” 
asked the New York 


**No, I don’t,” said 
Willie. “What's the 
mot I'd only grow up 

al.” 

“ Well, why not ?” 

“And I'd never get 
elected to nothin’.” 


. — 


¥ “Oh, Polly,” he said 
to her, “ you don’t know 








ONE COMPENSATION, 
“lr 1% DREADFULLY WARM WEARING FURS THESE AUTUMN DAYS,” 
“ Yes, INDEED; BUT IN THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OVR TORN-UP 


how the sight of you re- 
freehes me, It’s like a 
glass of hot water to—" 
“A glass of what?” 
she demanded. 
“Tot water to a dye- 


New Youmistaeets rhe OvOR OF CAMPHOR COMPENSATES FOR THE Ale,” be reiterated. 


DISCOMFORT.” 


‘it drives away dys- 
pepeta, you know.” 


CAUSE, EFFECT, AND A TURKEY. 


The night before Thankegiving, following a time-honored custom of 
the Williamson family, George Washington Williamson made a midnight 
pilgrimage to Farmer Banker's turkey-coop. He bad already paid his 
respects—all the Williamsors ever 7 d except an occasional fine—to a 

obbler of aldermanic rotundity, and was dragging the said gobbler from 

ve COOP by his apoplectic neck, when Farmer Bunker arrived, barely in 
time to be in at the death. ‘ 

* You black rascal," he cried, levelling his shot-gun, “ drop that turkey !” 

“S—s—suttenly, s—s—euttenly, sali,” stuttered George Washington 
Williamson. “Am dat yo’, Mistah B—B—Bunkah? M—m—my! How 
yo’ done skee'd me, M—m—wmistah Bunkal !" 

“Seared you, did I?" the farmer growled, sarcastically. “I ought to 
fill = a es buckshot. Ain't you ashamed of yourself, stealing my 
turkeys ?” 

“"S—s—shamed, sah? Why should I done be ’s—e—shamed, sah 7” 
George Washington Williamson said, drawing himself up in lofty scorn. 
“ Does yo’ b’lieve in e—c—e—canee an’ ‘fect, sah 7” 

**Canse and effect ?" the farmer repeated in surprise. 

“ Du’s des what.I said, sah, c—c—cause an’ ‘fect,sah ? Does yo’ b’lieve 
in ¢—c—cause an’ "fect, sah ?” 

“ Why—yes,” replied the puzzled farmer. 

“Den reasonin’ cause an’ ‘fect, sah, I's puffectly justificationed in ab- 
stractin’ dis yer turkey from de coop. Ter-morrer am Thankegibbin’ 
day, ain't she ?” ‘ 

“She am,” admitted the farmer. : 

“ An’ on Thani ibbin’ day hit am every m—m—man’s duty to be 
thankful, ain't she 

“ She am.” 

“ Den, sah,” George Washington Williamson cried, triamphantly, “if 
ter-morrer am Than bbin’ day, an'if hit am every m—m—man's duty 
to be thankful, reasonin’ cause an’ ‘fect, I's puffectly justificationed in 
abstractin’ dis yer turkey, ’c—c—cause how, white man,” he shouted, 
ir an how kin a po’ cullad gemlan do his duty an’ be thankful on 


THE WINDER WHEN YER ‘AIN'T GOT NO MonKY? You're 


my wife 


hankegibbin’ day if he ‘ain’ got no tarkey to be thankful fo’ 7” 


Earue Hooxgr Eaton. 
enudigace 


“ Yes,” said the Major, as he sat beside the clab fire, ‘I have played 
golf, but I never got the same amount of pleasure out of the game that 


“That's rather strange, Major,” said L. “ You generally extract a good 
deal of sport from games of that nature.” 


“True,” said the Major, “ but, you see, my wife beats me every time 


we play.” 


mit suicide. Have 
Dennis (who has 


—_—_—>——_—_ 


Junor. “ Dennis O'Flaherty, you are charged with an attempt to com- 


ou anything to say for yourself ?” 
aod mp plead guilty and throw himself on the 


mercy of the court). “ Faith an’, yer Honor, it’s me first offence, an’ ef 
yez ‘llonly go aisy wid me this wance, oi promise on me word as a gentle- 
man to troi to do beiter next toime !” 





A CRITICAL 


Ethel. “Wuvy, WE NKVER SAID WK WERE GOING TO KAT ALL OF YOU 


we, Borsix ?” 


THANKSGIVING DAY AT THE KLONDIKE. 

Tuanxearvine day has come again, bert day_of all 
the year 

For them that know a thing or two of life upon 
this sphere, 

And me and Bill, my parduer, are joining on this 
day 

In giving thanks for blessings that have chanced to 
come our way. 


We've been here at the Klondike for a goodly bit 
of time, 

And really haven't found so mach that turns one’s 
thoughts to rhyme ; : 

There’s not a deal of poetry in this hard life we 
live, 

But none the less we've quite a lot of thanks we 
wish to give. 


It ain't the million dollars that we've taken from 
the earth— 

Out in the East we both would pass for men of 
solid worth— 

But here in Dawson City we don’t think se much 
of that— 

We've got so many millionsires that cash seems 
rather flat ” 


We're glad we've not been frozen stiff by all the 
winter’s blasts ; 

We're glad we haven't starved to death in spite of 
all our fasts; 

We're glad that all the “dust” we've got is safely 
stowed away, 

And that we've got each »peck of it withont a 
bloody fray. 


Bat most of all, mpon thie dwy that's set aside for 
thanks, 

We're grateful for one solid thing that's nanght to 
do with banks ; 

We're thankful that our feast, of which to-day we 
shall partake, 

Contains amongst its courses one most blesséd 
course of steak! 


And Bil! and I are certain that, despite what people 
think, 

Of all the joys of riches, solid gold, and lots of 
chink, 

There’s nothing on this glad green earth that's 
truly half as fine 

As just one luscious iittle slice of juicy tender- 
ine! Cautrie Sarr. 





MOMENT 


; NO, INDEED; DID 


TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


“Yon are certainly correct, John Henry, and you 
have not sindied insects without profit to yourself and 
to the world. As you say, the Dasiest and most at- 
tractive of ants are the débntantes, and the more we 
have of them the better.” 





——_—~—_—_— 


Miss Antiquate. “This a young turkey! I don't 
believe you, eir.” 

Betones. “It is a young turkey, mum.” 

Mise Awriquats. “ Young! Young as compared 
with what ?” 

Brrowsn, “The pyramids, er yer own sweet self, 
mum.” 





A SUBMARINE ASTRONOMER, 














